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2a Indorsement 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY : 


My own experience as a commander of troops nas long 
convinced me at Arms must pull together. 

the only Way they can pull together in war is to live, work 
and share ideas together in peace- 


A single Association an le COMBAT FORCES JOUR- 
NAL is 4 most important adjunct to common thought and 
effort, without 1l0S5 of tradition and pride in special 
ability- 

I join with Generals Devers and Haislip in their 
wholehearted certainty that the Infantry-Artillery team can 
carry the pall for the A 's fighting forces. 


As an office e early experience in the 

was gained in the Fi e ecial pride 
in the fact that i a Artillery 
association was over j it was 
in the Infantry Association. j 

we are surely off to 4 good st 

pehalf of all the Army's fighting f 
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YOU AND YOUR 


Your Association 
and Journal 


T: IE tightening of the military situa 
tion through actual hostilities makes the 
setting up of an Army association and 
magazine remarkably opportune. 

(he one chief purpose of your new 
Association of the United States Army, 
and your Comsat Forces Journat, is 
to support the Army, and do everything 
in their power to make it a better Army. 

We will continually seek improvement 
in combat efficiency through discussion 
and suggestion—principally by you, as 
members and _ readers. 

We will fight neglect of the Army, 
because neglect costs heavily in lives 
when the troops advance to battle. 

We will not confine ourselves to In 
fantry and Artillery matters, but these 
will receive much emphasis as the cen 
tral elements of combat. We will also 
emphasize Armor, Combat Engineers 
and all other men and troops who make 
up the fighting team. 

We will do our utmost for the fight 
ing ground soldier as an individual 
and as a member of his team—his weap 
ons team—his tactical team—his squad, 
section, platoon, company, _ battery, 
troop, battalion, squadron, regiment, reg 
imental combat team—his division and 
higher. And support him as a member 
of the Infantry, Artillery, Armor, and 
the arms, and 
specialties of the Army's biggest teams. 


other. vital branches 

To give this support, to fight if it 
comes to fighting, we will not need to 
plan offensives and launch attacks 
against the Navy and Air Force. We 
shall hold to a positive policy. We shall 
simply keep on stating the life-and 
death facts of modern ground combat. 


The Infantry-Field Artillery Merger 


Your new Association and magazine 


have developed from a practically unan 
imous merger of the Field Artillery and 
Infantry Association memberships. 
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The Honorary President 


Tu Honorable Harry S. Tru 
man, President of the United 
States, has accepted the Honorary 
Presidency of the Association of 
the United States Army. 

As a long-term member of the 
Field Artillery branch, and as a 
Reserve colonel of Artillery on 
duty, so to speak, as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces, Mr. 
Truman has been the Honorary 
President of the Field Artillery As- 
sociation for several years. 

The Infantry and Field Artillery 
Executive Councils, which joined 
together to form the governing 
body of our Association of the 
United States Army, extended an 
invitation to Mr. Truman to be- 
come Honorary President of your 
new Association. Mr. Truman ac 
cepted the invitation on the same 
day it was tendered. 











The aim of this merger was not to 
support Infantry and Field Artillery 
alone, but to present and support all 
of the Army’s combat forces. 

That is why it is “The Association of 
the United States Army.” 

And why the full name of your 
magazine is Unrrep States Army 
Comsat Forces JourNAL. 

We'll call it Compat Forces Journat 
for short. Or simply Comsat Forces 
whichever you get into the habit of 
doing. 


Membership of the Association 

The by-laws of your association call 
for three kinds of membership. All 
members receive ComBat Forces Jour 
NAL. 

“Active membership” is open to all 
members of all components of the U.S. 
Army, and to all members of Senior 


ARMY 


ROTC units. Only active members have 
the vote. 

“Associate membership” is open to all 
members of all components of the U.S. 
Navy, including those of the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, and of the U.S. Air Force, 
and to all members of senior Navy, in- 
cluding Marine Corps, and Air Force 
ROTC units. 

“Auxiliary membership” is open to 
former members of the Armed Forces 
and to civilians interested in the aims 
of the Association. 


Nonprofit and Educational 

Like the former Field Artillery and 
Infantry Associations, your new as- 
sociation is a national, nonprofit and 
wholly educational institution incorpo- 
rated in the District of Columbia. It is 
purely unofficial and it is privately 
owned—by you, and all other members 
equally, whether active, ‘associate, or 
auxiliary. 

“Nonprofit” means simply that no 
private person or persons share in any 
net proceeds your Association.may gain 
from its activities over and above the 
costs and expenses of conducting them. 
In short, no dividends are declared to 
any private stockholders. All net gains 
belong to the Association itself, and 
may only be used for the purposes of 
the Association. 

The Association of the United States 
Army is not a wealthy institution. In 
past decades, neither of the merging 
groups—Infantry and Field Artillery— 
has piled up a big backlog. Your new 
Association starts off with modest assets, 
the largest item of which is a small 
three-story building and warehouses in 
the heart of downtown Washington. 

Financial considerations did not, how- 
ever, play an important part in the 
union of the two Associations. Neither 
had had an easy time financially since 
the end of World War II, but the 
larger of the two had shown a small 
profit for two years, and the other had 
operated at very small loss. It is obvious 
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that merger should result in some econ- 
omy of operation. 


Financial Considerations 

The financial consideration which 
did seem a very important result of 
merging is the plain fact that member- 
ship in one combat association, in- 
cluding subcribership to one journal 
would make available for five dollars 
a year the essentials of both, where two 
had cost much more—and also make 
available good articles on armor, anti- 
aircraft and other combat forces. It 
seems unreasonable that you or any 
other member of the Army should have 
to take several separate magazines and 
belong to several associations, in order 
to keep thoroughly informed on the 
combat forces. 


Prospects 

Without endowments or subsidies to 
use for its purposes, a nonprofit institu- 
tion such as our own must depend upon 
income from three principal sources— 
from the subscription-dues you your 
self pay, and from the sale of books, 
and of advertising in the Comsat 
Forces JOURNAL. 

Above all, your Association and Jour- 
NAL are dependent on your individual 
interest and support. We shall soon be 
seeking new members throughout the 
Army, and your own help will be 
greatly needed in this effort. Please 
recommend your new JourNat widely. 
We have a strong hope that the Associa 
tion of the United States Army and 
Comsat Forces Journat will now be 
gin a period of steady growth. 


The Artillery and 
Infantry Languages 


In: ANTRY and Artillery are making 
your new magazine. And your editors 
are fully aware that both have a special 
language. 

If the two branches were as far apart 


—then owing solely to separated stations 
and lack of close contact—as they were, 
say, in 1916, your editors would have a 
real problem of mutual education. But 
the understanding of two great wars and 
the years between them, and in today’s 
Army, the daily contacts and teamwork, 
make Infantry language no great mystery 
to the artilleryman, and Artillery talk no 
foreign tongue to the infantryman. 

If your editors have any worry about 
it, that worry consists in the simple dif- 
ferences of nomenclature, the best ex- 
amples of which are the words “com- 
pany” and “battery.” 
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Here is what we are going to do unless 
we get too many gripes about it. When 
we get a sound and helpful article about 
a “company’—like Technical Sergeant 
Charles Willeford’s in this issue of Com- 
BAT Forces Journat—we'll stick to 
Willeford’s Infantry terms. And when 
we get, as we know we will, equally per 
tinent pieces concerning “batteries, why 
then we'll publish them in the artillery 
man’s language. 

So with your permission we won't be 
talking about “companies (batteries )” or 
“batteries (companies).” For the essen 
tial problems are the same—and so are the 
lessons. And in general we will expect 
that our readers will already know the 
actually few special terms artillerymen 
and infantrymen commonly use. 

Our aim is to present artillery articles, 
even the more technical ones, in terms 
infantrymen can readily follow. And 
specifically infantry pieces in such plain 
terms that they contain no mysteries for 
artillery readers—or for that matter, for 
readers of any other branch or for civil 
ian readers who read Comsat Forces 
Journat for honest news of their Army. 


The Way We Like 
Things Written 


Tec INICAL Sergeant Charles Wille- 
ford’s article in this first issue of Com 
BAT Forces Journat deals with platoon 
guides. He’s an airman but he uses the 
ground soldier's language, so we'll bet 
he’s been either an infantryman or artil 
leryman sometime. Everything he says, 
and he says it plainly and well, applies to 
every battery or company or troop or Air 
Force squadron that has guides of any 
sort—or any other “in-between” noncoms, 
whose duties are not spelled out well 
enough in the manuals, and who tend to 
be forgotten a bit, or more than a bit, as 
long as they have the job of guide. 

here is much wisdom of leadership 
in Sergeant Willeford’s article. We were 
particularly glad to have it available for 
the first Comsat Forces Journat. 

Sergeant Willeford’s piece has good 
sense in it. But above all we like the way 
he has written it. He uses a plain, clear 
and thoroughly understandable style. He 


writes as men talk—when they talk well 
and clearly. 

And whether you're a general or a cor- 
poral and have an idea for an article for 
Comaat Forces Journat, we believe it 
will go over best if you write it in a 
simple way. Write it as if you were 
talking it. ; 

* + * 

Colonel Clifton’s piece about the com- 
pany and the big gun that laid—and shot 
—square on the targets it was asked to 
shoot at—is another article in the simple, 
direct, colloquial style we particularly 
like. And your editors feel that the story 
of “A Gun and a Company” is about as 
good and simple an example of Infantry- 
Artillery teamwork as could be found in 
all history. 


The Advertising 
in Your Journal 


C. JMBAT Forces Journat is accept- 
ing paid advertising. Advertising is a 
normal element in the existence, sup- 
port and make-up of any magazine— 
whether it is a great commercial publi 
cation piled high on every newsstand, 
or a professional journal like your own. 
To you as member and reader the pro- 
curement and acceptance of advertising 
by your Journat has much importance. 
The additional revenue will mean in the 
end, not only a more solid financial 
status for your Association, but also a 
larger and better magazine. Within the 
mechanical limitations of _ printing 
presses, you will receive, on an annual 
average, one additional page of reading 
matter for every page of advertising 
published. 

We shall make every effort to main 
tain the same high standards in our 
advertisements, we hope you find in our 
editorial contents. We will accept no 
ads from dubious sources or advertising 
copy of doubtful character. 

We know that you read your Jour 
NAL as thoroughly—and perhaps more 
thoroughly—than your other magazines. 
This, and the fact that your intelligence 
is considerably above average (a fact, 
ComBat 
good advertising 


not a compliment) makes 
Forces JourRNAL a 


medium. 


The Services 
of Your Association 


Y: JU do belong to an Association— 
which has a secretary-editor and staff in 
Washington. They are there to serve 
you. 





What can they do for you? 

First of all, they can give you the 
best Comsat Forces JourNnar within 
their power. 

But they can also advise you on any 
professional or personal matter that 
puzzles you or worries you, keeping 
your name confidential if you wish. 

They can obtain for you a clarifi- 
cation of Army policies affecting you. 
(For example, when things flared up in 
Korea, some officers on detail to techni- 
cal branches wanted to get back at 
once to their combat arms and asked us 
to find what their chances were of doing 
SO. 

They can pay serious attention to 
your gripes and criticisms—and print 
them in the Journat if they are of wide 
enough interest. 

hey can assist you professionally by 
recommending, publishing, procuring 
and furnishing books and manuals for 
your use. 

They furnish unclassified in- 
formation to you—but not if it requires 
extensive library research. But if it does, 
they can often suggest the places to 
seek the information. 

So whatever it is you think 
Association can do for you—and should 
do for you—please let your secretary 
know. 


can 


your 


The Association exists to serve you 
and your Army. 


We Hope Others 
Will Join 


You will undoubtedly hope, as do 


your Association officials and staff, that 


still other associations will decide to come 
into the Association of the U.S. Army 

the Armored Cavalry Association and 
its Journal, and the Coast Artillery As 
sociation and its Antiaircraft Journal. 
You will respect their understandably 
deep regrets at thought of bringing to an 
end their long-standing representation of 
their people but most sincerely believe 
that the advantages of joining the main 
effort will greatly outweigh any possible 
losses 

The Association of the U.S. Army 
has no differences with these associa 
tions. It will help to maintain the tra 
ditions and professional standards of 
Antiaircraft and Armor, whether or not 
their associations decide to join us. For 
they are vitally important parts of the 
United States Army Combat Forces. 

The individual members of Armor 
and Antiaircraft Artillery are most cor- 
dially invited the Association 
of the U.S. Army, in addition to being 


to join 
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members of their own associations. 
Many hundreds are already members of 
our own Association, because they al- 
ready belonged to the merging Field 
Artillery or Infantry associations as well 
as their own. 


Still Other Associations 

We hope to keep the relationship 
between our Association and the several 
other service associations on a cordial 
basis of mutual assistance. We exteid 
an invitation to members of every branch 
and component of the Army to join 
our Association. But we have no inten- 
tion of competing on the basis of “Join 
ours and drop the others.” The splendid 
associations and journals of the more 
technical branches perform _ services 
and disseminate technical information 
of highest value which we shall not 
attempt to rival. 

But we shall continue to appeal to 
all men of every branch which has any 
combat aspect—and what branch does 
not? 


World Perimeters—Colonel 
Lanza’s International Survey 


Ai. who have read the Field Artil 
lery Journal will be glad to learn that 
Colonel Conrad H. Lanza’s remarkably 
penetrating survey of the world mili 
tary situation is to be continued in 
Compat Forces Journat. His depart 
ment in the Field Artillery Journal was 
called “Perimeters in Paragraphs.” In 
this magazine, Colonel Lanza’s survey 
will appear as the opening, and often 
the sole contents of “International Mili 
tary Survey,” with the special heading 
“World Perimeters.” 


You and 
Guided Missiles 


Now is the time for all good artillery 
men to come to—consider how their pro 
fessional future may be tied up in guided 
missiles. We say this on the authority 
of Brigadier General J. D. Balmer, As 
sistant Commandant of the Antiaircraft 


and Guided Missile Branch of The Artil 


lery School. General Balmer writes us 
that since the “time for the establishment 
of the training and tactical guided mis- 
sile units is here, where does the artillery 
officer enter into the picture if he lacks 
the newly demanded technical knowl- 
edge, skills, and techniques?” 

It is a fair question with many far- 
reaching implications, so we pass on, 
especially to our artillery readers, what 
General Balmer had to say on the sub- 
ject. 

In the first place, as you probably 
know, there are two kinds of guided mis- 
siles used by artillerymen. These are the 
SSM (surface-to-surface missile) and the 
SAM (surface-to-air missile). The SSM 
is, of course, the weapon used in support- 
ing infantry and armor with fire. The 
SAM is the antiaircraft weapon. 

These new weapons, General Balmer 
writes, have created fresh problems of 
“intelligence, operations, training, elec- 
tronics, and fire direction—to mention 
only a few.” In other words know-how 
of the techniques of guided missiles and 
understanding of new tactical and or- 
ganizational concepts has now become 
vital. 

“The guided missile program,” General 
Balmer continues, “has advanced to the 
point where organizational patterns are 
now considered as actual requirements 
and not as future or theoretical needs.” 
SSM and SAM have similar T/O&Es 
except that some SAM units have a 
greater need for electronics specialists. 
he Ist Guided Missile Regiment which 
has been in operation for some time has 
both SAM and SSM battalions, “thus,” 
writes General Balmer, “indicating the 
approach to unity in artillery.” Unity is 
now here by act of Congress, anyway. 

lhe artillery officer who can see that 
his future may be closely tied up with 
guided missiles realizes that he needs 
both training and schooling. And that, 
General Balmer writes, is where the 
AA & GM Branch of The Artillery 
School at Fort Bliss comes in. But it is 
up to the artilleryman to take advantage 
of the facilities and training that are 
available to him. 

The regular course of instruction is 
thirty-seven weeks in length and this in 
cludes a six-week field trip to the Los 
Angeles-Pasadena area where students 
get on-the-job training in guided missiles. 

Of course, the artilleryman has to be 
prepared for the guided missile course 
and have acceptable prerequisites. These 
are: 

Mandatory prerequisites.—He must be 
a commissioned officer of the Army 
Regular or Category IIT), Navy Cor Ma- 
rine Corps) or Air Force. He must have 
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at least four years of service and hold 
any rank between first lieutenant and 
colonel (Navy—lieutenant to command 
er) (Marines—first lieutenant to major) 
(Air Force—first lieutenant to colonel). 
He must have an engineering degree or 
its equivalent and must have successfully 
completed two semesters of calculus (dif- 
ferential and integral ) and two semesters 
of engineering college physics. 

Desirable prerequisites for candidates 
are study for a graduate degree in en- 
gineering, mathematics or physics; and 
skill in electronics. 

Obviously, not every man—even an 
artilleryman—can become a guided mis- 
sile expert. But with General Balmer 
we agree that the artilleryman who quali 
fies for training as one can well consider 
rounding out his knowledge of guided 
missile techniques and tactics. 

And we think, also, that no artillery- 
man should have to give up thought of 
guided missile training simply because of 
lacks in his higher mathematical train- 
ing. All good artillerymen are reasonably 
quick at math already. Being so, they 
can learn the necessary calculus and 
physics and should be encouraged to do 
sO. 

And passing good stiff tests in all nec- 
essary subjects should become an accept- 
able qualification, as well as past educa- 
tion. 

Combat officers of Artillery, and of 
Infantry and Armor, too, who have 
the qualifications—or who obtain their 
equivalent—should be acceptable as can- 
didates for guided missile training. 


Accurate and Detailed 
Atomic Weapons Book 


Tue I ffects of Atomic Weapons, the 
new official roundup of atomic weapons 
knowledge, is to be released by the 
Atomic Energy Commission on August 
12. We plan to have our authorized per 


manently bound edition, as announced 
elsewhere in this JouRNAL, on sale at 
about the same date. In next month’s 
JournaL we can give you much more 
detailed information. 

The book is an accurate and very de 
tailed statement by the Government's 
atomic scientists of what bombs and other 
atomic weapons can do. There is much 
material in it which has not been released 
before, some of which has been highly 
classified. 

[he decision of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to make available this new book for 
the better information of all citizens was 
indeed a wise one. 
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Good Men and 
Good Weapons 


T: 1E Army must have two things to be 
the first-rate army it has to be and every 
American wants it to be. It must have 
good men and good weapons. 

This can never be lost sight of. And 
so we have been particularly glad to see 
the continual emphasis which the Secre 
tary of the Army and the Chief of Staff 
have been giving to this vital and utterly 
basic premise. 

Within the past few months both Mr. 
Pace and General Collins have forcefully 
hit this point every time they have 
spoken in public. 

Mr. Pace has said that the problems 
the Army must deal with daily “include 
literally everything under the sun. No 
concept of big business, industry, science, 
or community life is foreign to the 
Armmy’s activities.” This led into Mr. 
Pace’s special emphasis of America’s 
(and the Army’s) need for the vigor, 
aggressiveness, and idealism of the best 
young men and women our country con 
tains. 

General Collins, also, has stressed the 
need for well rounded officers and men 
for staff and command, and equally, the 


= 


necessity for intensive and thorough 
training in every Army component. 
Along with his far-reaching discussion of 
developments in weapons, the Chief of 
Staff, as a veteran leader of troops both 
in the Pacific and Europe, continues to 
realize that the best of weapons are only 
of use in the hands of the best of men. 

With Secretary Pace he knows, as the 
Secretary told the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, “The real strength of our nation 
rests in the sum of the strength of its 
individual citizens.” 

And to quote General Collins in con 
clusion, “The task of providing the secur- 
ity we need is not alone the responsibility 
of those in uniform—it is a joint military- 
civilian undertaking that requires an un- 
precedented effort on the part of all of 
us. 

The one result of that effort must be 
first-rate weapons for first-rate men. 


What's Coming 
In the Next Issue 


Maareriar we've rounded up for 
the September issue of Compat Forces 
is so promising we think you'll find every 
article in it readable and stimulating in 
every respect. 
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Lieutenant Colonel C. 


V. Clifton 


From out of the long and bloody Italian campaign 
of 1943-45 comes this story that symbolizes the 


intimate attachment of the Infantry and Artillery. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. V. CLIFTON, Fieid 
Artillery, was the commanding officer of 
one of the first two U.S. 240mm how 
itzer outhts to see action. His outfit—the 
698th Field Artillery Battalion—served 
the doughboys of the Fifth and Seventh 
armies in Italy and France. Returning to 
the U. S. after the war, Colonel Clifton 
was Chief of Public Relations for Army 
Ground Forces for a year and then at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin 
where he earned his master’s degree in 
Journalism and Public Relations. He is 
now on the staff of General Omar N. 
Bradley. He is a 1936 graduate of the 
Military Academy. 


Ox: sunny July afternoon in Italy 
during the war, an infantry company 
and a howitzer teamed up to illustrate a 
timeworn battle principle that many of 
us may have forgotten. 

For many years, the lead-off paragraph 
in Field Artillery literature carried the 
simple statement: The primary mission 
of field artillery is the support of the in 
fantry. From this point on, all rules, reg 
ulations, and training programs develop 
ed with that single aim. 


From this same principle has come 





the confidence and cooperation between 
doughboys and redlegs that made them 
a successful battle team in both great 
wars. 

On that sunny afternoon in Italy, the 
principle was applied by an infantry regi- 
mental commander and an artillery bat- 
talion commander. A gun and a com 
pany took the objective. 


Th artillery battalion commander 


was out on his usual afternoon recon- 
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naissance forward. The war was rather 
static at the moment, and IV Corps Ar- 
tillery had predicted no moves for that 
night. In accordance with old custom, 
good practice and sound habit, the artil- 
lery commander stopped at the CP of 
the 361st Infantry Regiment on his way 
up front. He would ask there about the 
front-line locations and continue on his 
way. 

Parking his dusty jeep behind a high 
stone wall, he walked up a lane to the 
stables of the old Italian villa where 
the CP was. He noted that the custom- 
ary calm of an infantry CP on a quiet 
afternoon was lacking. A messenger ran 
in ahead of him and out again. Over 
near another building a jeep-radio oper- 
ator was intoning the usual chant of 
“Mike to Asie, Mike to ABLE, Over 
. . . Come In Asie, Come IN ABLE, 
Over.” 

Just inside the door, the artilleryman 
squinted in the shade after the bright 
sun, opened the flap of his battered, 
canvas-covered mapboard, and drew out 
his grease pencils, red and blue. “Cap- 
tain, I’m the CO of the 698th .. .” 
he began. 

From out of a corner a bellow came: 
“Young man, are you an artilleryman?” 
It was Colonel Rudolph W. Broedlow, 
the regimental commander, perspiring 
and pacing the floor. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The artilleryman sensed with ac- 
curacy that this was not the time to 
ask for the front-line locations. He edged 
toward the door. 

“Can you shoot? Or are you just one 
of these talking artillerymen?” 

Now if there is any way to get a fire 
mission out of an artilleryman, it’s to 
challenge him directly. 

“Hell, yes, I can shoot . . . sir. What 
do you want shot at?” 


T IE colonel put his finger on his map 


and traced a line. “Here is my Ist 
Battalion. Held up by two Tiger tanks, 
right here. We're supposed to go down 
this road and take Ponsacco by 1800. 
I've been calling for artillery fire for 
an hour and the 105s just bounce 
around in the bushes. The forward 
company is pinned down. Can you 
do any better?” 

All this came out with a rush, ending 
with a punctuating finger in the lieu- 
tenant colonel’s shirt-front. He stepped 
back a pace. 

“Have you gotta observer out there 
who can adjust fire?” 

“Hell, yes. Here’s the line.” The 


colonel handed him the telephone. 
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“Hello, observer. Can you see any 
part of the tanks? How far are they 
from you?” He turned from the phone. 

“Colonel, your company is about 
three hundred yards from the tanks. 
Do you want to pull them back a little 
way back before we take the target 
under fire?” 

“Hell, no. Dammit, if you are going 
to shoot . . . do it. We haven't time 
for any folderol.” 

“OK, sir.” Then to the observer: 
“Just a minute. I'll get the battalion 
on the phone and let you know. Stand 
by for a fire mission.” 

A few minutes went by while the 
artilleryman called division artillery, 
and then got a line to his own bat- 
talion. As he waited he smiled to him 
self. The infantry colonel hadn't asked 
him what outfit he had. The rest of the 
officers in the CP all were very busy. 
The colonel kept pacing the floor. 

The artilleryman got through and 
relayed the commands to his S-3. 

Everyone in the room could hear the 
crackle of the §S-3’s voice over the 
phone. “But Chief, that’s down near 
the minimum range. Are you sure of 
those coordinates?” 

On being assured they were correct 
as given, the S-3 asked, “Shall I report 
this mission to Corps Artillery, sir?” 

Finally—and time dragged—the bat- 
talion commander turned to the colonel. 
“On the way, sir,” he said. 

The operator on the line to the ob 
sever repeated, “On the way.’ And 
they all waited. And waited. 

Thirty seconds ticked off. The 
colonel shouted, “What's the report? 
Are you sure that damned thing fired?” 

“Yes, sir. It takes time, sir.” 

“Time? What the hell are you doing? 
Carrying it up there by hand?” 

Then came a distant BOOM and 
then overhead a_ chuggle-chuggle- 
chuggle-chuggle. Seconds later came the 
heavy CAA-rumph of a big shell. 

Over the phone the observer's voice 
sounded loud and clear: 

“Good God! What was that? The 
whole damned front lines blew up in 
our faces!” Then a quick shout: “200 
over, hit’em again.” 


Tre mission continued. On _ the 
third round, the telephone operator 
shouted: “Target! The lieutenant says 
they hit one and it blew crap and 
machinery all over the place. The other 
tank’s backing away.” 

Another pause. “Hey! The lieutenant 
says cease firing. The Krauts are 
hauling outa there. There’s a tank 


destroyer starting to chase this other 
Tiger tank down the gully. Hey! The 
guys in A Company are standing up 
cheering. The point is moving’ out 
down the road.” 

The colonel looked pleased, and then 
scowled. He turned to the artilleryman. 
“What outfit did you say?” 

“Supreme, sir. The 698th. 240mm 
howitzer.” 


“Well, why the hell didn’t you say 
i 


“You didn’t ask me, sir. You just 
asked if we could fire.” 


T 1E rest of that afternoon was a good 
one. Throwing off caution, the dough- 
boys advanced down the road, and when- 
ever some Krauts appeared, a call for 
another round or two came in. 

The cannoneers obliged. A strong- 
point, and then a mortar section behind 
a hill, and finally two machine-gun 
nests were taken in stride by the march- 
ing shell bursts. 

As the infantry approached the vil- 
lage, heavy fire came out of the forward 
edge. 

“Sir,” the artilleryman said when word 
of this came back to the CP, “If you 
could have the battalion hold up 
about six hundred yards from town for 
a few minutes, I could bring in a 
couple of guns and work over the front 
edge and even drop a few in the center 
of the town. Perhaps that would cut 
down the resistance a bit.” 

The colonel agreed. And twenty 
minutes later, there were signs of evacu- 
ation from the smoking rubble and 
dust cloud that had been the houses 
on the forward edge of Ponsacco, Italy. 
The mission was completed. 


Everyone shook hands all around, 
and the clerk took some notes for the 
journal. Just as the artilleryman was 
about to depart, the telephone rang, 
asking for Supreme 6. 

“Yes, sir... Yes, sir. . . Well, Gen- 
eral, I know that I used twenty-four 
rounds ... Yes, sir . . . Well, sir, they 
needed help, and I figured that an 
artilleryman’s primary mission was the 
support of the infantry, so I fired the 
mission . . . Well, sir, 1 was pretty sure 
that it included 240s too. The book 
never said what caliber!” 

So the 698th and the 36lst have 
tucked that mission of July 1944 into 
the records as “one for the books’—an 
example of the principle of artillery- 
infantry teamwork that should never be 
forgotten. 
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Martinets or Mollycoddlers? 
Captain Mark M. Boatner Ill 


i I was damned hard if not impossible 
for any soldier to have survived the great 
Wailing and Gnashing of 1945-46 with- 
out getting a bit confused. The therapy 
of conscientious duty has restored most of 
us to normal, but some of us have not re- 
covered completely. It’s time we did. 

“This is the New Army,” say the con 
fused ones. “You can no longer treat 
men the way we used to.” But what are 
they talking about? What's “new” about 
the New Army? Have our basic concepts 
of discipline and leadership been altered 
in any way? 

First of all, have been no 
changes in Army Regulations to support 
the idea that “everything's different 
now.” The FM definition of “discipline” 
has been reworded but it means the same 
thing. 

But the confused ones among us have 
the fixed idea that the successful leader 
is the man who is easy on his men. That 
to be popular is to be successful. 

Nothing could be more harmful to the 
Army as an institution or to today’s sol- 
diers. More than ever, now, do our sol- 
diers need firm supervision. But how 
can they get it when their officers are 
running a popularity contest? 


there 


N OT long ago, my first sergeant and I 
were discussing what a problem it is to 
get the company turned out in proper 
uniform. 

“Most of these kids have never been 
away from home before,” he observed. 
“Their mothers always bought all their 
clothes and sent them to the cleaners. 
They don’t know their clothes 
should fit or even how to take care of 
them.” 

Some of these same teen-agers would 
come back to barracks ready to tear the 
squad room apart after a few beers. One 
of my platoon leaders, finding that talk 


how 





CAPTAIN MARK M. BOATNER, 111, Infantry, 
has contributed a number of articles to 
the Infantry Journal and is a past mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the In- 
fantry Association. A recent graduate of 
the Armed Forces Information School, he 
is now enjoying the unique experience of 
serving a short newspaper apprenticeship 
on the staff of the Little Rock Gazette. 
He is a 1943 graduate of the Military 
Academy. 


AUGUST, 1950 


The mollycoddlers have been on top the past few years but 


real leadership lies somewhere between these two extremes 


and warnings did no good, wanted to 
take some personal action—out back of 
the boiler room. 

But of course you can’t do it that way 
in the Army. And it is too bad, maybe. 

The “soft” commanders do their men 
much harm in the long run. When it 
comes to combat—as it inevitably must 
—they get men needlessly killed. 

[he recruit may feel that the good 
outfit is the one in which he is molly 
coddled. But the commander who is 
easy on one man is easy on the rest. 

The weak commander who is ruled by 
fear is the worst case of all. He fears the 
idea of mass punishment more than the 
possibility of mass failure. The fear of 
doing an injustice so dominates his mind 
that any man with a ready tongue can 
escape punishment. 


On: thing a soldier has a right to 
expect from his leaders is consistency. 
He wants to know where he stands and 
he should know. But the easy leader al 
most always blows hot and cold. He will 
be too easy till something goes wrong. 
And then he'll swing to the other ex 
treme. The man who goes AWOL in 
March is treated severely even though 
February's AWOLs got off lightly. What 
the first man doesn’t know is that higher 
headquarters has suddenly become 
alarmed over the AWOL rate and wants 
an example made. The “example” finds 
this a little hard to understand 
do his buddies. 


and so 


I often question whether any amount 
of talk will convince the civilian or the 
recruit that a soldier is better off in a 
disciplined outfit. And that in war he 
will live longer. The only one way to sell 
discipline is to show your men what it 
means to be in a good outfit. But this 
takes time. I would estimate that it 
takes a year to repair the damage done by 
some protector of the downtrodden who 
ran the outfit on a majority-rule policy. 
It takes that long to rebuild the esprit 
of noncoms in such an outfit. 

It takes months before the “hard” com 


mander can say to his men: “You know 
you can’t take me in by a hard-luck story 
which doesn’t ring true. None of you are 
favorites of mine who get special privi- 
leges. You work harder and often longer 
than men in other companies and bat- 
teries who get the same pay. You some- 
times get punished for things that used 
to be overlooked. I don’t cover up for 
you when you've done something wrong. 

“But I want you to look at some other 
changes around here. The first sergeant 
and the company clerk don’t quit work 
at five o'clock when you have paper work 
that can’t wait until tomorrow. They get 
your requests and leave orders right the 
first time—you don’t get held up because 
something bounces because of their in- 
eficiency. 

“The mess sergeant gives you a rough 
time if you try to deadbeat on KP, but 
you eat the best chow in the regiment. 
The supply sergeant will put you on a 
statement of charges at the drop of a rifle. 
gut you've got uniforms that fit and 
you don’t have to spend all the cash from 
your clothing allowances. The company 
1S winning more than its share of the 
plaques and awards. 

‘And when the IG leaves after an in 
spection your platoon leaders line you up 
to congratulate you, not to accuse you of 
letting them down. Good men in other 
companies who used to razz you about 
being a chicken outfit are now trying to 
transfer in.” 


T; 1E first requirements of a leader are 
competence and character. He must be 
professionally competent and have a 
sound character before he can be hard. 
Che officer or the noncom who is known 
as hard but fair is the one who is re- 
spected. And in the long run he will be 
“popular.” 

[he martinet is neither admired nor 
tolerated in our Army, though we have 
too often applied this tag to forceful lead 
ers. But we do tolerate and sometimes 
admire the mollycoddler. True leader 
ship lies somewhere between the two. 


W 





MOBILITY 


hy “The Mobility of One Man” in the October 1949 issue of the 
Infantry Journal, Colonel Marshall pursued the theme that the front-line 
fighter must be freed of the encumbrances that retard his mobility. 


Now he returns to the theme to show that the rear-area soldier must also learn 
to do without nonessentials. And the nation itself must realize that the wasteful 
production of unnecessary goods is costly in human and natural resources and retards 


victory instead of hastening it. 


As to mobility and the relation of the military trans- 
port system to it, all concerned with the logistical problem 
in the European Theater would agree, I believe, that we 
never had too much power or tonnage capacity of vehicles 
from front to rear. 

In the early period before the French railroads were 
running, later during the Ardennes defensive, and later 
again in the advance through eastern Germany, a large 
part of our so-called “administrative” train had to operate 
far forward under conditions no different than those the 
organic transportation of divisions in combat had to 





COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL served as a historian in both the 
Pacific and European theaters during World War II. Dur- 
ing 1944-45 he was Chief Historian of the European thea- 
ter—a job that didn’t keep him chained to the desk; we 
doubt if anyone or any job could. In World War I he was 
an enlisted man and officer in the AEF, trained, as he 
once wrote, as a grenadier. Between the wars he was a 
newspaperman and is now one of the editors of The De- 
troit News. On the eve of our participation in the last war 
he wrote two books that constitute a history and an ap- 
preciation of armored warfare up to that time. Since the 
end of the war he has written Men Against Fire, the most 
important book on the impact of combat on men that has 
been published since the war. 
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meet. Rear-area truck companies not only carried all 
manner of supply to front-line forces but shifted troops 
from one tactical situation to another. There was nothing 
new or novel about this use. We had done the same 
thing in World War I, though then we depended largely 
on French carriers. It is this capacity which gives the 
transportation of a theater a true flexibility along with 
general mobility. 

Operating conditions in Europe gave emphasis to an- 
other important point. The fact that a prospective theater 
has plenty of good roads must never be taken as a guaran- 
tee that Communications Zone transportation may not 
undergo a heavy strain. The march of armies soon de- 
stroys any but the best road surfaces and this, by slowing 
up the organic transport, puts unexpected demands on 
the rear. And more important still, from the start the 
enemy attacks the sensitive points of the highway system. 
He knocks out bridges, tunnels, causeways, etc., to 
establish a series of roadblocks and force emergency de- 
tours. In wet season or winter this will choke the forward 
movement of supply if any sizable part of theater motori- 
zation is limited to travel on roads. The worst blocks occur 
on what were once good roads before they were pounded 
apart by field operations. That was our experience in 
western Europe during the two World Wars. 

The lesson to be drawn from this fact is not that rear 
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AND THE NATION 


Too much of everything may be as bad for the 
American fighting man as too little discipline 





transport needs to adopt stronger track-laying vehicles in 
any part, even to support operations along a general front 
similar to those which the Third Army experienced at 
Metz in 1944. What we had then was in general good 
enough, even in the largest battle emergencies. But it 
would be a reckless experiment and an unjustifiable 
economy to reduce the standards of performance for rear- 
area overseas transport below the requirements of World 


War II. 





THE WASTAGE OF POWER 











Bur we could most certainly get along with fewer ve- 
hicles in the rear area if we would only grasp the situation 
by its real handle and begin now to 

set up policies to prevent a prodi- 

gal wastage of American man- 

power and supply. This 

was our main vice in 

the European Thea- 


Colonel 
S. L. A. Marshall 


ter and in our World War II organization generally. In 
actual goods we wasted more matériel in western Europe 
in getting from Normandy Beach to the Elbe River than 
the two million men of the original AEF required 
throughout its operation. The total requirements of the 
first AEF were several million tons less than the surplus 
of the second expedition of 1944-45. 

At risk of making my statements too general, I give it 
as my judgment that such tremendous waste came mainly 
from two faults in the system. The first is our over- 
indulgent attitude toward our troops; we seem to feel that 
their loyalties cannot be commanded unless the Army 
acts as a pappy to them and puts their creature comforts 
above all else. The second was a basic weakness in the 
checks or controls over the supply demands of the field 
armies. It is impossible to say which of these evils—and 
they are still present in the logistical thought of every 
service—was in the long run the more unmilitary, the 
more encumbering and the more extravagant. Both 
come, however, from the illusion that American resources 
are practically inexhaustible. That idea of the national 
wealth, and how we should use it when war comes, is by 
no means confined to the armed services. But to the ex- 
tent that they follow this public fancy, -nstead of deter- 
mining a fundamental soundness for their own economy, 
they sanction the bogging down of true mobility under 
unsupportable weights. 

In war, all effort, all policy, should be directed toward 

speedier delivery of.a greater volume of a more effi- 
cient fire at the decisive point. Nothing else wins 
in the end. It is impossible to have an efficient 
fighting front when the rear is extravagant 





and logistically unsound. The consequence of burden 
ing communication lines with mountainous quantities of 
nonessential matériel can only be and must ever be that 
less fire is delivered upon the enemy. A lean and strong: 
going rifleman cannot spring fully armed and ready from 
the brow of an army that is elsewhere rolling in fat. 





THE EXCESS LOAD 











W., IEN the Torch expedition loaded for North 
Africa, the troops came with so much dunnage that it was 
impossible to find space for it aboard some of the ships. 
The chief transportation ofhicer duly reported that fact. 
The response of the War Department was to issue an 
even larger barracks bag. In the Pacific, the men of an 
expedition were advised what they should carry (which 
was always ample); but they were not told, “That's 
all; you can take nothing else.” The ship-to-shore han- 
dling of personal baggage was a big problem even in 
small operations where the main idea was to get ashore 
with as much surprise as possible, complete the conquest 
in the minimum of time, and then re-embark the greater 
part of the expedition. The average officer boarded the 
transport with a full Val-A-Pak and a loaded barracks bag. 
A light pack, an extra shirt and a couple of changes of 
underwear would have served all of his real needs. 

the time of landing, whatever he carried in excess of what 
he needed to maintain himself in a foxhole usually be- 
came some other man’s problem. Off Carlos [Ennylo- 
began] Island, in the Marshalls, I saw four small boats 
smashed and sunk on coral reefs trying to get this un- 
necessary cargo ashore. One coxswain was badly injured 
and another barely escaped drowning. That happened 
on D plus | when the fire fight was only beginning. The 
incident was typical of a general condition. During the 
last stage of the war in the Philippines, seasoned combat 
troops were amused to see replacements arriving laden 
with three or four barracks bags apiece. 


Or the other side of the world, things were no differ 
ent. In the European Theater, the approaches to Ant 
werp were at last cleared in the early winter of 1944. The 
first ships arrived in late November. In the early ship- 
ments came large quantities of cased Coca-Cola. This 
was at a time when troops were crying for overshoes and 
winter clothing. Brooms, mops and pails were unloaded 
in oversupply on the Antwerp docks at an hour when 
the main problem was to sweep the enemy out of his 
concrete emplacements in the Siegfried Line. 

This lack of balance not only deprived the fighting 
line of necessities; it handicapped the rear in its effort to 
support combat. The theater piled up stuff until opera 
tions were impeded by the surplus. In the end the ton 
nage became so high that the handling of it from factory 
to front line must have cost the United States many 
combat divisions. 


And for what result? Depots and 


dumps grew steadily larger and more unwieldy. They 
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were so continuously swamped from the rush of stuff 
arriving that they didn’t know what they had, or if they 
did they couldn’t even find it. The consequence was that 
special missions would fly back to the United States to 
plead for more ammunition or more QM supplies. So 
the depots became still larger and still more unmanage- 
able as still more stuff was shipped, only to be lost again 
amid the accumulation. 


Li: this surfeit can be explained only as the unavoidable 
military consequence of a unique American prosperity, 
then it is a fair question whether our present abundance 
does not nourish the seeds of its own destruction, and 
whether we shall not reap that fruit on the day the 
United States must meet an equal opponent with a bet- 
ter sense of conservation. No doubt our national tempera- 
ment is partly to blame for our military squandering. The 
profligacy of our everyday civilian habits is bound to carry 
over in some measure into the military establishment and 
militate against raising the standards of regulating its 
economy. 

But we cannot pass the whole buck into the civilian 
lap so long as most professional soldiers who shape our 
military policy are content to rock with the grain. The 
services are not improved by the tendency to accept with 
little question outside counsel on all prime matters of 
service efficiency. There is no substitute for generalship 
in its real sense. The goal is still to be reached only by 
contending vigorously for a system of thought and action 
that will enable our forces to travel light, hit hard and 
keep on going. The lack of a fundamental supply disci- 
pline in all ranks of all the services causes more friction 
and destroys more mobility in the operations of American 
forces than any other weakness. And it is a chief con- 
tributor to our moral weakness. 





NATURE OF THE SOLDIER 











No soldier worth his salt is afraid of sleeping cold 
for a night or two. No good man will become mutinous 
if he has to go hungry for a day. Not one would collapse 
of shame if enemy wire ripped out the seat of his pants 


and he couldn't get another pair immediately. But you 
would think that the life of the American nation de- 
pended on not letting any of these things happen to a 
single man in uniform. 

When an American goes into battle he should have the 
best of fighting gear that money can buy—his uniform, 
his weapons, his equipment for medical protection and 
his transportation. No one takes issue with that. But 
beyond this fundamental requirement is where the waste 
comes in. In my opinion, the cry that nothing is too good 
for the American soldier has been shouted so long that 
the ear simply cannot register that too much of everything 
may be entirely too bad for him. For it is a rule of nature 
that soft handling softens men, and the rule applies not 
only to the combat line but to the forces supporting it. 
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And it is neither economically nor morally sound to 

make any distinction between front and rear in this 
respect, or go on the theory that administrative forces 
need extra advantages to relieve them from boredom. 
That belief is only a sign that we are slack both in leader- 
ship and logistics. To coddle men is to make molly- 
coddles of them. To give them useful work to do and use 
intelligence in keeping them at it is to bring out the best 
that is in them. So long as men are treated with respect 
and dignity, they will find and rejoice in a new sense of 
unity with new companions, and this will become a 
stronger feeling than that of missing their old associa- 
tions. This is the basis of moral integrity in military 
forces. All ideas bearing on the treatment of troops 
should be shaped around it. 


Tue main problem is how to make ourselves sound 
logistically. Revolutionary thinking or not, we can only 
do this by working to make an army that prides itself on 
its ruggedness and puts personal strength above personal 
comfort. By so doing, the Army could play a main part 
in turning the nation toward the salvation it appears to 
be forgetting. At no time in history has any civilization or 
any form of government succe -ssfully protected itself with- 
out toughening its own fibers. Our future course is not 
likely to prove our own nation an exception. 

The dilemma for the Army is obvious. If its ranks are 
to be filled during peace, it must compete with what 
civilian life has to offer. But it is also obligated to answer 
squarely whether the terms of the competition do not 
surely risk the failure of its ultimate military assignment. 
General Weygand, called by the French Cabinet to re 
store the national defenses along the line of the Somme, 
after the German advance to the Channel in 1940, 
looked his army over and then reported back to his politi- 

cal superiors that it was too late, that the policies which 

the government had sponsored for twenty years had 
sapped his men of courage. But when he himself had 
been Chief of Staff before General Gamelin was, he had 
not cried out against the moral decline. 

Today it may sound like heresy to suggest that the poli- 
cies established to dangle security in front of the soldier, 
and set each man up as a specialist with definitely limited 
obligations—and the substitution of civilian theories on 
personne! management for the traditional military ideals 
of duty and discipline—also tend to turn the Army further 
away from any male purpose. 





THE DOG’S FAULT 











T, IERE is the old stand-by excuse that the tail is wag- 
ging the dog. Soldiers complain that we weaken the 
moral ‘drive of combat forces because of what has to be 
done to stimulate, or placate, the supporting establish- 
ment. But isn’t it possible that it has been partly the 
dog’s fault all along? In World War II the combat for- 
mations were wet-nursed through their training periods 
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by service troops. Their garbage was hauled for them 
their areas were policed and their latrines cleaned by 
someone else—this on the theory that it saved them pre- 
cious time to devote to their weapons and the arts of ma- 
neuver. But did it actually make them better and more 
self-reliant men? 

In World War I, though training may have been crude 
and inefficient in some respects, it at least maintained the 
dignity of all soldiers at a common level, irrespective of 
branch. In World War II, the training doctrine brought 
about an almost absolute grade separation between the 
forces of front and rear. This was done to achieve con- 
centration of effort. But against the possible benefits of 
that policy, no one weighed the loss of moral strength 
to the general establishment which came of the failure to 
put one idea foremost in the indoctrination of all service 
troops: “You are a soldier and your final duty is to fight, 
and you may well have to.” Instead, we tried to inspire 
the files of the rear by telling them that if they didn’t 
shell peas or lay asphalt by the numbers, they would let 
the fighting man down. This was no higher call than 
that made to the ranks of union labor in the war plants. 
Leadership degenerated into clerkship through a large 
part of the rear establishments. When these same men 
were hastily converted into riflemen during the emer- 
gency of the 1944-45 winter, many of them acted as if 
they had been betrayed by their country. Some cracked 
up mentally on getting word that they had been drafted 
for front-line duty, and had to be hospitalized. Combat 
was as far from their thinking as a flight to Mars. 


Tue moral wastage that came of spoiling men by a 
questionable training doctrine was paralleled by the ma 
terial wastage that resulted from spoiling generals by too 


The results were concomitant and 
There will always be material loss when the 
moral values are neglected. And indifference to the 
value of property is ever a spur to moral decline. 

And what we made of ourselves in training was re 
flected in combat in all particulars. Requisitions from the 
front were both sent and accepted without any reference 
to what the soldier actually needed. Often they were a 
mere multiplying of the catalog by the numerical strength 
of the command. The cancellation of an order by higher 
authority was almost unheard of. Rarely if ever was any 
one taken to task for having too much stuff up front at a 
regimental or divisional dump. But the waste up there 
was in ratio to the waste in the rear areas; and all because 
of excessive fears that somebody somewhere would run 
out of this or that, and the whole Army would then go 
to pot. 

The consequence of this attitude is that there is a drag 
all along the line from the cantonment to the foxhole. 
One or two men get foot trouble because their shoes wear 
thin in front-line service, or didn’t fit in the first place 
Instead of finding out what has been choking the pipe 
line so that shoes can be made available where needed, 
we put an extra pair of shoes on every soldier. And to 
relieve his aching back he throws them away. Then he 
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much prosperity. 
reciprocal. 





is inspected and found wanting and more shoes are or- 
dered. Shoes pile up till they block the doors to the 
warehouses and overtlow the vans which should be mov- 
ing ammunition up instead. 





IT CAN BE DONE 











Win the motorization we now have, all supply can 
be pushed to the front far more rapidly than has ever 
been done before. But this will not be done unless we 
can all begin to convince ourselves that American sol- 
diers can get along on far less and be the healthier for 
it and the better able to advance. Nor is this funda- 
mentally just a problem of proclaiming a doctrine. It is 
rather one of developing a system of control and a stand- 
ard of inspection that will make it work. 

It may seem doubtful that the economy I have outlined 
is within reasonable possibility of attainment, since it 
would mean that the Army would be aiming at a target 
that seems now beyond the range of the nation. But 
there is at least one favorable sign that the miracle may 
be wrought if we but address ourselves to it. The two 
field armies in ETO which had the best records for sup- 
ply conservation, figured on a division tonnage basis, 
were the Third and Seventh. Their averages were lower 
than the others. The difference between the low and 
high was something like thirty-five tons per division per 
day compared to seventy tons. And it was not reported 
of those armies which drew the least, that their troops 
had suffered any unusual supply shortage or that their 
morale was lower. In fact, it remains a point of special 
pride with ex-Seventh Army men that they were so well 
supplied. 

But it isn’t just a matter of what the field armies do. 
The rear area must fall in line all the way back. If the 
fighter has only one pair of shoes, and must face the 
chance of dying in them, that is reason enough why 
every other soldier should have the same cut. If he is 
allowed one barracks bag, the man in the rear area should 
not have two or three. If he is required to save gasoline 
for essential missions, that should put an end to joy-riding 
in Com Z. This may sound as if I am advocating spartan- 
ism all around, but it is nothing of the sort. The same 
steps that make for operational efficiency, and maximum 
usefulness in the average working individual, are also the 
chief preventives of boredom, which is always the excuse 
offered for furnishing the rear area with bottling plants, 
dance halls and all the frills of home. 


In 1918, a soldier bound for France was given an extra 
toothbrush and safety razor by his government. He got 
nothing else “for free.” There was a:candy ration at the 
front; it averaged one five-cent bar per man for the whole 
war. Strong men almost fainted from shock on that one 
great day when the chocolate was issued, with the mess 
sergeant standing guard to see that no soldier swiped an 
extra piece. 
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Did the American male change so greatly between 
wars that he might have failed in combat but for the 
stack of goodies in the dugout mess? I don’t think so. 
He was glad enough to have an occasional candy bar 
when he could get it. But surfeiting him with candy bars 
when he was hurting for fresh meat and fresh bread 
didn’t make him a better soldier or enhance his apprecia- 
tion of service efficiency. There were no lollipops in the 
early Central Pacific operations. Men fought on K ra- 
tions, C rations and lukewarm water. Yet morale was as 
high as I have ever seen it in the Army. That is the 
human nature of it. Troops will never miss what they 
don’t expect, and basically, they don’t expect much. They 
will keep on to the limit if they get an even break with 
other men along the line. They will become stronger in 
the measure that their strength i is tested. 


Ix emphasis I cannot do better than quote what a young 
American reservist who commanded an infantry battalion 
in Burma once wrote me in explanaiton of why his people 
had continued to prosper: 


We went to Burma with both woolen and khaki uni- 
forms. You know which ones we threw away. 

Gas masks, mosquito bars and blankets we carried 
around the world, only to discard them in the first Bur- 
mese village. 

The jungle hammock was issued but never slept in. 
Can you picture an infantryman on perimeter defense 
worrying about getting into a jungle hammock? 

Our uniform was generally a T-shirt, shorts, fatigue 
pants, socks, shoes and maybe helmet, maybe not, 
depending upon the man. 

Beer and whiskey were rationed to the “Calcutta Com- 
mandos.” We had none and expected none. 

I never heard one man complain because we had no 
luxuries. In the situation we faced, all recognized that 
plain food and ammunition were the priority items. 

Our morale was high, though we saw few USO shows, 
and Special Service could do little for us. 

We took pride in doing it the hard way. Those were 
the greatest days I ever knew in the Army. 





TWO Ms IN MOVEMENT 











An old saying has it that mobility is a state of mind. 
But if we were to let it go at that, we would be no closer 
to knowing what state of mind is most conducive to de- 
cisive movement against enemy forces. So we must ask: 
What did Frederick and Marlborough have in common 
with the late General Patton? 

I maintain that a careful comparison of their cam- 
paigns and command systems would reveal at least this 
common denominator—that they achieved their most 
brilliant successes by believing that willingness to take a 
chance would usually pay off, presupposing a level judg- 
ment of the problem. They were not cautious men. Such 
talents as they could apply to any situation were rarely 
wasted through any lack of courage. These commanders 
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transmitted this moral attitude in turn to a determining 
number of men among their subordinates. That was the 
really important thing. They were articulate. They 
expressed their ideas clearly, confidently and forcefully. 
So doing, they supplied dynamic proof that it is always 
possible to quickly mold the thought and action of many 
through the force of one man. The lesson is clear that 
armies in all ages are susceptible to reform if given a 
clear view of the subject. 

Even so, this was only half the secret. In each of these 
commanders the moral willingness to make a superb 
gamble was inseparably linked with the determination 
to eliminate every material impediment to movement. 
What they willed they first made possible. The moral 
and material solutions were reached together. Marl- 
borough’s phenomenally rapid marches resulted from in- 
novations in his supply system which enabled his men 
to conserve their powers. Frederick, though he talked 
little of mobility, built a new tactical order upon a reform 
within the Prussian supply system. He rearranged his 
depots and changed his method of provisioning to lighten 
the load of marching forces. To other generals he said: 
“Your first precaution should be to control your own sub- 
sistence; then you can undertake anything.” 

In modern war the supply problem is a hundredfold 
more complex than anything Frederick knew. The 
greater size of armies and the extension of communica- 
tions have made it so. It might therefore be doubted that 
there is still today a connection as direct between the 
general’s state of mind and his ability to mobilize the 
rear so that he will gain freedom of movement. But the 
principle is as sound as ever, and the courageous exercise 
of the will is just as decisive now as it was in the centuries 
when every army moved by muscle power. There are 
two strongly contrasting illustrations of this from Opera- 
tion Overlord. 


Goinc into Normandy, First Army was aware that 
it would take heavy losses in organic fighting equipment 
such as mortars and machine guns during the first hard 
struggle to get across the beaches and establish a base 
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inland. This added stress to an already overstrained 
situation. The logistical establishment in England came 
up with a solution of the problem. It proposed to have 
the replacement matériel ready on the south shore of 
England with airplane carriers standing by to make the 
haul. But this was a new and untried way, and the staff 
worried that the stuff might not get there at the hour 
when it would be needed. So the plan was rejected and 
the extra burden of replacement matériel was loaded onto 
units already sagging under the weight they carried. 

Two months later Third Army was awaiting the go 
signal for the attack into Brittany. On the day before the 
advance, General Patton was visited by Generals Lord, 
Stratton and Eyster of Communications Zone. They 
wanted to know how he was set as to supply and what 
he would expect of the rear establishment. He said, 
“Gentlemen, I've got three days of POL, ammunition 
and food. That's all we need for the start. It’s up to 
you back there to get the rest of it up to me.” He then 
outlined the operation as he expected it to develop. 
Brittany was to be cut off. One flank was to turn toward 
Brest, and the other was to advance on and over the 
Loire River. In short, he foresaw that his army would 
be in continuous motion for at least three weeks. The 
records show that he made the shot just about as he called 
it. His critics sometimes say of Patton that he did not 
know logistics and that this was his handicap. That is at 
best a negative truth. What he didn’t know about the 
supply problem never slowed the movement of his armies. 
He respected the controlling principle. He would not 
overload his own forces. He demanded all the support 
that could be had from those who were in position to help 
them along. He may have missed a tree here and there 
but he kept his eyes on the forest. 

When he got to Verdun in early September, it some 
times happened that the supply planes supporting the 
Third Army had to hold the air for an hour or so above 
the scene while engineer troops cleared away the enemy 
mines and otherwise tidied up the fields that were to be 
used for landing strips. This was mobility in the mid 
twentieth century. 

(To be concluded next month) 
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For Greater Mobility: 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, the Ordnance 
Department is giving rugged tests to a fleet of experi- 
mental Army trucks and tractors that combine near-conven- 
tional appearance with new engines, transmissions, suspension 
systems, steering apparatus, and brakes. 

The developmental models were built for test purposes and 
modifications appear as the experiments continue. 

Engines of the test vehicles are air-cooled and smaller but 
more powerful than the engines in trucks now in use. In 
some tests engines are mounted vertically. 

Transmissions are automatic with torque converters and 


Photographs courtesy 
Popular Science Monthly 


}Gigantic new 12-ton 8x8 gets a workout on the experimental frame-twister at Aberdeen. 


Testing New Trucks and Tractors 


planetary gear systems. 

Torsion bars, common to some foreign cars, replace con- 
ventional spring suspension systems. 

Some of the big trucks are equipped with devices that steer 
more than one pair of wheels. This is done either through a 
knuckle arrangement or by mounting them on a platform that 
turns. A hydraulic-assisted steering gear on big jobs makes 
turning a corner finger play. 

Brakes are mounted outside instead of inside the wheels. 
Slip off the drum and the brake mechanism is right in front 
of the mechanic. 





APG’S SIX-MILE TESTING COURSE GIVES EXPERIMENTAL VEF 


This experimental tank transport is fifty-five feet long, comes Tt 
two sections with a driver at both ends, like a hook & ladder truck 


The 12-ton giant cargo 
corrier gets a grueling test over Aberdeen's ‘twist roadway.” 
} 


wheel suspension system on this 








Underneath the cover of the %4-ton. Twin oil- 
bath air cleaners and power winch can be seen. 


Fan sucks air through grill on top of hood. 





The handy %-ton truck is rugged and powerful, built for cross-country work. 
It has the same motor as the 2¥2-ton job.and can make 60 mph on good roads. 
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Dashboard of the %-ton. Transmission-control lever on Arrow points to torsion bar on front of %4-ton which acts % 
steering column is new to military vehicles. a spring and gives rigidity to the frame. 


‘LES A WORKOUT UNDER SIMULATED COMBAT CONDITIONS 


An M-26 tank climbs up the 30 degree slope. “Built-in” 


waterproofing permits this jeep to roll through almost five feet of 
The 60 and 50 degree slopes are also shown. 


water in the test tank. Breather pipe shows in front, exhaust pipe in rear 
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GIVING NAME TO FEAR 


Major Charles R. Cawthén 


Like most of the war-hatched crop of 
infantry troop leaders, I look back with 
regret on a number of things | could 
have done to make my outfit more effec- 
tive in combat, but which I left undone 
apparently on the theory that it I ignored 
them they would stop bothering me. 

One neglect was my failure to control 
the names battlefield fears, 
which itself greatly increased the number 
of those apprehensions. 

For example, in the confused fighting 
that marked the first days of the Nor- 
mandy beachhead there was a lot of stray 
rifle fire. It somehow acquired the name 
“sniper.” Every Kraut who let off his rifle 
at random got the awesome name of 
“sniper.” And “sniper” acquired such 
terrible connotations that the indiscrimi- 
nate use of it often slowed us up more 
than the enemy’s fire. 

Now let the man who has proven him- 
self completely without fear cast the first 
aspersion on the courage of the infantry- 
men—the infantrymen who in the first 
shock of combat did heed the wild re- 
ports of “snipers.” I certainly make no 
such criticism, for I belong to that great 
formation of doughs for whose combat 
history the song “I Love Life, 1 Want to 
Live,” was the appropriate background 
music. | see eye to eye with the rifle 
platoons on the amount of due caution 
that should be exercised in presenting 
the enemy with an easy problem in field 
firing. I yield to no rifleman in strength 
of opinion that the owner of a strident 
voice over a field phone demanding, 
“What's the holdup? Push on through, 
there’s nothing but small-arms fire in 
front of you!” should by all means come 
up and have a go at it himself. 


given to 


Non: of the infantrymen I know re- 
garded “pushing through small-arms fire” 
as a tactic to approach offhandedly. And 
the casual use of the term by people far- 
ther to the rear outraged sensibilities that 
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“What's in a name? that which we call a rose 


By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


were already on edge. The outlook of 
the foot soldier is such that even the fact 
that the Old Man had proven as capable 
and willing as the next man to come up 
front and fight doesn’t help much. 


Tie use of damaging words can be 
controlled. In the 29th Infantry Divi- 
sion, for example, the word “counter- 
attack” was successfully outlawed. Under 
the strain of continuous combat the word 
had come to be applied to any evidence 
of German activity at all, even to any 
long burst of machine-pistol fire. Anyone 
concerned enough about enemy activity 
to report it used the words “enemy en- 
thusiasm” instead. And this did keep 
things on a more even keel. A man could 
always work up a state of nerves about 
front-line noises. But to have to whisper 
hoarsely over the phone his suspicions of 
pending “er—ah—enemy enthusiasm” 
somehow brought the whole business 
down to normal. 

In the infantry battalion I belonged to 
spasmodic efforts were made to stop in 
discriminate and inaccurate use of other 
words and phrases. One company com 
mander, after many reports from his 
squads of being “pinned down” by what 
proved to be their heavily armed imagi- 
nations, simply made the next bearer of 
the report even more fearful of his life 
than he was already. 

Of course a company commander with 
that aggressive state of mind wasn’t des- 
tined to last many days of combat and, 
of course, there were other COs who 
were not only willing to accept tidings of 
impending disaster, but hastened to pass 
them on embellished with some of their 
own flights of fancy. 

Here are some other expressions: 

“Those -——--- 88s are zeroed in on us.” 
The reputation of the 88 was well estab 
lished by press accounts of its prowess in 
North Africa. It came to represent all 
that was terrible in German artillery and 
was generally applied to incoming artil- 
lery of whatever caliber or typa, thus 
adding the weight of a dreaded name to 


the real enough danger of shell fire. 

“Don't fire and give away the posi- 
tion!” Naturally it was sometimes ad- 
visable to withhold fire. But this ex- 
pression was one of the most damaging. 
It was widely used as an excuse not to 
fire at all, and often brought fire-and- 
movement to a standstill. 

“Let's fall back to the next hedgerow 
and reorganize.” Another fatal expres- 
sion. For if action was suited to word, 
the result was a withdrawal with “reor- 
ganization” quite unlikely. A great deal 
of battle experience and judgment is 
necessary to distinguish between wanting 
to run to live to fight another day and 
just plain wanting to run. 

“We're cut off!” This is a real and ever- 
present danger in combat. But I know 
that pausing to consider this possibility 
was indulged in too freely. The expres- 
sion was often used to express a fear of 
what might happen, rather than an actu- 
ality. 


l DON’T say that you can get the 
American soldier to believe that a bullet 
by any other name is going to do him any 
less damage. But I do know that if the 
infantry commander in combat considers 
the dangers that appear before his eyes, 
and not those troubling his imagination, 
and then names them accurately, the 
fighting element of his unit will tend to 
do likewise. The “fighting element”— 
those very few in each company who 
don’t get “pinned down” and who are not 
afraid to “fire and give away the position” 
—carry the rest of the outfit on their 
shoulders, anyway. What they do in 
their short and active careers is the meas- 
ure of the unit’s accomplishments. 

Both the fighting element and “the 
rest” who mainly follow along after the 
fighters, deserve the help—the insistence 
of their commander—that they hold to 
the habit of accurate and reasoned ap- 
praisal of the confusions of combat. To 
allow the wild naming of fears to go on 
simply puts an undeserved weapon in 
the hands of the enemy. 
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To test our new weapons and tac- 
fics we need an experimental 
division directed by original and 
inquiring minds freed of all pre- 


conceived ideas 


Ci ILIANS rather than military men de 


velop the new and revolutionary engines of 


war. That’s history. It’s true that military 
men have made real contributions, but the 
great inventions are the work of civilians. 
Chis is no paradox but a natural division of 
effort that has become more apparent with the 
growing complexity of modern war. The pre- 
fessional soldier spends a lifetime seeking to 
absorb new aspe cts of the art of war. His job 
is to grasp the potentialities of a new weapon 
when it is put in his hands. But to expect him 








also to visualize what weapons science 
will develop in the future is to ask too 
much and unnecessary. Only men who 
have devoted a lifetime to science can 
make a true estimate of what new devices 
of war will materialize in the future. 

The genius of the military man has 
been in organization and equally in the 
development of tactics and techniques to 
fit the inventions of the scientists and 
engineers. 

What are we doing today to develop 
and test new ideas in tactics, technique, 
and organization, as well as new weap- 
ons and equipment? Not as much as we 
can do and should do. We have a highly 
organized system of research and devel- 
opment. In these organizations our mili- 
tary technical experts are establishing a 
professional partnership with the civilian 
scientist and engineer. This system is a 
vast improvement over what we had be- 
fore World War II. Competent men are 
serving our Army Field Forces boards 
and Technical Services boards and doing 
wonders in perfecting, testing and stand- 
ardizing new arms, equipment and sup- 
plies. 


| I used to be that the combat arms had 
a hard time explaining their needs to the 
Technical Services. Today the Army 
Field Forces boards work closely with 
Technical Services’ representatives. And 
the idea that the using arm, not the 
Technical Services, should determine the 
needs of each arm is beginning to be 
accepted. That’s good. But some weak- 
nesses remain. 

Primarily we are developing and test- 
ing new materiel only. And our testing 
for the most part is technical. You can- 
not test a piece of equipment conclu- 
sively by field tests of short duration, 
using small teams or platoon-size tactical 
units. Such units do their best, but ef 
fective testing includes sustained, rela- 
tively large-scale operations under tacti 
cal conditions. 

In developing and testing new ideas in 
organization, tactics and techniques our 
service schools are doing a big job in 
furthering the arms they represent. But 
most of the effort of our schools is ab- 
sorbed in instruction, resident and non- 
resident, and in preparing training publi 
cations. 

Original thoughts, bristling with ideas, 
appear more than occasionally in our 
service journals, but rarely does anything 
concrete ever come of them. 

Must we wait until a new and differ 
ent Hitler blitzkriegs us with tactics 
adjusted to fit new and revolutionary 
weapons? 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL BRUCE PAL- 
MER, JR., nie graduated from 
the Military Academy in 1936 and 
was commissioned in the Cavalry. 
He had early experience in the 
Army's first mechanized Cavalry 
reconnaissance regiment. During 
the first two years of the war he 
served on the War Department 
General Staff. In 1944 he became 
chief of staff of the 6th Infantry 
Division and continued on that 
duty until after V-J Day. He then 
commanded a regiment of the 6th 
Division in Korea. In 1945 he 
transferred to the Infantry. He is 
now a member of the Tactics De- 
partment of The Infantry School. 











Whar did we do after World War 
I? We kept our old square division for 
almost twenty years before experiment- 
ing with the triangular organization. It 
took us a long time to modernize our 
motor transport. It was 1934 before we 
began to evolve new ways to use armor. It 
is revealing—and to the point here—to re- 
member that we used experimental units 
—the Ist Cavalry Regiment (Mecha- 
nized), later expanded to the 7th Mech- 
anized Cavalry Brigade (forerunner of 
the Ist Armored Division)—to develop 
our armored weapons and tactics. 

Some of our pre-World War II tests 
were not as soundly conceived as they 
might have been—we know that now— 
but at least we were trying. The 1937 
triangular division tests of the 2d Infan- 
try Division consisted chiefly of rapid 
motorized movements on roads, with regi 
mental combat teams operating in widely 
separated columns on roughly a corps 
front. The Army did adopt the triangular 
infantry division. It had long been 
needed. But there were other needs on 
which little progress was made. 

The Ist Cavalry Division tested the 
triangular organization in 1938. Most of 
the time was spent in seeing how long it 
took the various proposed cavalry organi- 
zations to deploy from march column to 
approach march formations. In the end, 
the triangular cavalry division was re 
jected on the questionable grounds that 
this organization would not facilitate the 
long-standing disposition of the Ist Cav- 
alry Division along the Mexican Border. 
Many cavalrymen at the time suspected 
that the real reason was the loss of a 
general officer which would be involved 
in changing to the triangular organiza- 
tion. This was, mind you, just three 
years before Pearl Harbor. 

Our present infantry division is essen- 
tially the same as our World War II 
division. It is heavier, to be sure. Addi- 


tional organic units, including tank and 
AAA automatic weapons battalions have 
been added. If we went to war tomorrow, 
this division would undoubtedly give a 
good account of itself—provided we could 
get it to a combat zone in time. 

That could be a large if. The new di- 
vision is far less air-transportable than its 
World War II predecessor and requires 
considerably more shipping for an over- 
water movement or an amphibious op- 
eration. 


No one can clearly foresee what war 
of the future may be like. But it is our 
duty to try to visualize what it may be 
like. To wait again for an aggressor to 
show us the equivalent of the Panzer- 
Stuka team and hope that he will give us 
time to follow suit, will be suicide. We 
will get no such opportunity again. 

We must keep our minds open and re- 
ceptive to new ideas. We cannot return 
to the hidebound concepts and resist all 
change. 

Two incidents will serve to bring out 
the inconsistencies and dangers of our 
between-the-wars blindness. 

In the early thirties the Infantry Board 
turned down an idea for a flamethrower 
tank as slightly less than preposterous. 
Such mechanized flamethrowers came 
into their own in World War II and 
were effectively employed in both the 
European and Pacific Theaters. Again, 
after the Second Army maneuvers in 
1936 at Fort Knox and Camp Custer, 
the 7th Mechanized Cavalry Brigade ran 
through, over, and around all opposition, 
to the bewilderment of those who didn’t 
understand mechanization. One result of 
the maneuvers was a recommendation 
that the antitank weapons of the infan- 
try regiment be increased to as many as 
a hundred antitank guns. 

The officer who made that recommen- 
dation was laughed at heartily. Yet today 
the infantry regiment has twelve 75mm 
recoilless rifles, eighty-three 2.36- and 
3.5-inch rocket launchers, and twenty- 
two tanks, or a total of 117 weapons that 
can be used against enemy tanks. And 
some of us still ask whether we have 
enough antitank weapons in the regi- 
ment. 


To carry our research and development 
programs to their logical and necessary 
ena we must by all means organize an 
experimental tactical unit. And its pri- 
mary mission should be to develop and 
field-test new ideas in organization, tac- 
tics and technique. 

This experimental unit should be ap- 
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proximately a division in size, since the 
division is our smallest unit of the com- 
bined arms. This division should include 
representative combat or combat support 
units of all the arms and services. 

For administrative reasons, our experi- 
mental division should either have the 
over-all authorized grades and ratings of 
a T/O&E division, or it should be given 
a special table of distribution. And the 
division commander must have authority 
to use these grades and ratings within his 
command as he sees fit. The division 
could be given a numerical designation 
such as the “100th Division (Experi- 
mental),” or simvly called “Division X.” 
Or it might well be given a special name 
and its own distinctive shoulder patch in 
the traditiog of the First Special Service 
Force of World War II. The name is 
unimportant. In any event, the term in 
fantry division should be deliberately 
avoided in order to encourage flexibility 
and open-mindedness in developing new 
divisional organizations. 

he experimental division would not 
supplant the Army Field Forces boards. 
Rather it would supplement their work. 
The activities of the division and the 
boards would be closely coordinated to 
avoid duplication of effort. The present 
location of the boards, generally at the 
different service schools, is sound. Later 
it may prove to be profitable to station 
some of the boards right with the experi- 
mental division, or even have the division 
absorb board functions for certain types 
of equipment. 

The experimental division should be 
stationed on a large reservation where 
any caliber and type of weapon can be 
fired. A service school station would not 
be desirable, for the schools require all 
available terrain and the division might 
become involved in missions other than 
its primary one. But close liaison with 
the service schools must be maintained 
as well as with other special training and 
test installations such as the Airborne 
Center. 


Tu experimental division’s com- 
mander should be the best all-around 
major general in the Army. He should 
be comparatively young, active, imagina- 
tive, energetic and intelligent. He must 
be experienced yet at the same time com 
pletely open-minded. He must not be 
the type that thinks that because some- 
thing worked in World War II, it will 
always work, and that no other way is 
any good. He should be given full au- 
thority to do anything he wants to do in 
the way of organization, tactics, tech- 
niques and allied matters. He should 
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First Army Training Maneuvers, Camden, South Carolina, October 1941. Dive 
bombers blasting at a ponton crossing are attacked with small-arms fire 
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Motorcycle Platoon, 13th Armored Regiment, Fort Knox, Kentucky, October 
1940. This reconnaissance outfit is at “inspection arms’ in this shot 


Joint Army-Navy Maneuvers, Monterey, California, January 1940. A 
75mm gun is towed from a Navy launch using a specially designed ramp 











“Nothing But the Enemy” 


Tue Doughboy will be in the 
middle of every mile of battle. He 
will have the hardest jobs, as al- 
ways, the jobs of taking ground by 
infiltration and assault—the work 
no other troops are trained and 
equipped to tackle—all the tasks 
that demand a full knowledge of 
-battlecraft. He will be there at the 
heart of every fight, for that is the 
Infantry job. 

Behind him, and over him, and 
working closely with him will be 
the other combat units on which he 
depends in modern battle. The 
artillery and the chemical smoke 
units will be adding the enormous 
power of their fire to that of his 
own fifteen weapons. They will 
reach out above and beyond him 
with their support—with vast ton- 
nages of shells—with greater quan- 
tities of accurately delivered steel 
and explosive than have ever been 
brought to bear upon an American 
enemy. Battling through the skies, 
and reaching out still farther be- 
yond the Inf. antry will be the full 
power of the air forces, seeking to 
smother the air power of the enemy 
and to blast away every center of 
German activity, the destruction of 
which can aid the progress of the 
battle. 

Working still more intimately 
with the Doughboy on the ground 
there will be armored and tank 
destroyer units. When he has 
opened a way these will drive 
ahead, but until he has, they will 
be another powerful and immedi- 
ately cooperating support for his 
own efforts. 


. + * 


. it will involve what modern 
battle always involves—the utmost 
in cooperation and assistance from 
every other kind of military unit. 


* * * 


The need for the Doughboy’s 
fighting qualities—the need for his 
battlecraft, his ability to maneuver 
and attack, take ground and hold 
it, and get ready to maneuver and 
attack once again—is the central 
element of modern battle. 

In this battle as in all the others 
“there is nothin in front of the in- 
fantryman but the enemy.”—From 
the April 1944, Infantry Journal. 








not be held to a rigid T/E but should get 
all the equipment he needs. He should 
be allowed to modify existing weapons 
and equipment, and be given funds to 
buy foreign matériel for purposes of test. 

Generally, mature personnel with ex- 
perience and training should be assigned 
to the experimental division. Observers, 
military attachés and members of military 
missions returning from abroad would be 
sent to the division long enough to pass 
on their knowledge of foreign military 
matters of import. Similarly, all appli- 
cable intelligence pertaining to foreign 
developments in organization, tactics, 
techniques and matériel should be dis- 
seminated in full to the division. 

The division must be a separate and 
distinct unit with only the one primary 
mission. If it is made a general reserve 
unit and part of the mobile striking 
force, its primary mission might well be 
submerged by training. Likewise, the 
division should not be considered as 
“school troops.” If that were the concept 
the missions of school and division would 
constantly conflict. The necessary man- 
power can be obtained within the cur- 
rent authorized strength of the Army by 
eliminating one training division and 
reducing the size of our largest head 
quarters and other big overhead installa- 
tions. 

Under the present authorized strength 
of the Army, we can afford an experi 
mental unit of division size. If the Army 
becomes substantially smaller in the fu 
ture, then our experimental unit would 
probably have to be reduced proportion 
ately. But it should be retained as an es- 
sential part of our military establishment, 
no matter how small it may become. 


Ax experimental division would speed 
up the sound dev elopment of arms and 
equipment acceptable to the using arms. 
Weapons have a profound, if not a domi 


nant, influence on tactics. But rather 
than let existing weapons determine the 
nature of our tactics, we should try to 
dev elop new weapons and new tactics. 

Consider our caliber .30 rifle, for ex 
ample. Why .30 caliber? Because many 
years ago, ordnance experts at Springfield 
Armory found that ballistically the cali- 
ber .30 was the best rifle. But there are 
other major factors, such as ammunition 
supply and weight, that might have 
made a smaller-caliber rifle a better all- 
around weapon. Until we experiment 
more fully we'll never know. 

There are many organizational and 
tactical ideas which the experimental di 
vision could explore. Some officers think 
the present infantry division is too heavy 


and cumbersome. They hold that it re- 
quires a roadnet which only exists in 
western Europe and the United States. 
Proponents of this idea would like to try 
a smaller division with perhaps only five 
or six battalion-size units instead of three 
infantry regiments. 

Another idea is to integrate the regi- 
mental tank company of the infantry 
regiment into the regiment's three bat- 
talions. Other officers think the lighter 
combat elements of the division should 
be readily detachable from the heavier 
combat and service elements. Thus the 
lighter elements could be used for an 
airborne or air-transported mission. 

In tactics we hear pro and con argu- 
ments about the merits of all kinds of 
operations in many parts of the world— 
should war come. The experimental di- 
vision could try out the soundest of these 
proposals—simulating terrain where nec- 
essary. 

We are only beginning to realize the 
effect of the atomic bomb and other 
atomic weapons on military operations. 
The experimental division could help 
find answers to some of the questions 
that lurk in our minds when we think of 
the atomic bomb in its relation to land 
warfare of the future. 

For large-scale peacetime maneuvers, 
the experimental division, using Aggres- 
sor uniforms and unit designations, could 
furnish the opposition. This would per- 
mit it to try out its experimental organi- 
zations, tactics and equipment against 
our regularly organized and equipped 
troops. In wartime, the division could 
rapidly become a standard combat divi 
sion, or be employed as a special assault 
force for a particular operation. 

Lastly, the experimental division 
would exploit the native ingenuity of all 
soldiers, and particularly those of ouz 
noncoms. Many improvements in our 
present arms and equipment have 
stemmed from the ideas and suggestions 
of men who had no thought of personal 
gain. 


Finacty, I repeat that the experi 
mental division would help keep us con 
stantly abreast of current thoughts on 
warfare, and improve our over-all readi- 
ness for combat. It is true we cannot af- 
ford to modernize our arms and equip 
ment continuously because we must 
conserve our funds and resources, and 
use up our stocks on hand. But to keep 
our concepts of organization and tactics 
ever in tune with the times shouid not 
cost us much and would contribute im 
measurably to our security and very pos- 
sibly to our salvation if war does come.” 
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AAA Autor 


Won D War II was still young 


when the doughboy, finding himself 
in a tight spot, called upon the AAA 
to help him out. This the AAA, using 
its automatic weapons, did with remark- 
able success. One of the first examples 
of this kind involved Battery C, 209th 
AAA (AW) Battalion, on Roosevelt 
Ridge, New Guinea, on August 13, 
1943. On July 20 our infantry had 
encountered heavy resistance on Roose 
velt Ridge. For twenty-three days, sup- 
ported by field artillery, the infantry 
tried; but the best it could do was to 
take the extreme west end of the ridge 
with heavy casualties. The Japs were 
completely dug in and indirect field 
artillery fire couldn't reach them. 

On August 13 the AAA battery 
occupied positions and opened fire with 
seven 40mm guns and sixteen caliber 
50 machine guns at a_ 1,400-vard 
range. When the fire was lifted after 
thirty-five minutes, the infantry ad 
vanced along half the ridge before 
receiving enemy fire. Then the infantry 
halted and Battery C fired for twenty 
more minutes. When the fire was again 
lifted the infantry took the rest of the 
ridge without a single casualty. 

During the rest of the war the recog- 
nized value of AAA automatic weapons 
for ground support resulted in many 
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atic Weapons in Close 
Support of Infantry 


When the Doughboy needs a 
lot of direct fire sprayed on 
targets ahead of him the AAA 


auto weapons can do the job 


Above: The M19 has twin 40mm 
guns. Below: The M16 has four 
caliber .50 machine guns. 


Lieutenant Colonel Dorsey E. McCrory 


such missions. But even today we have 
only scratched the surface toward ob 
taining their full value. This is un 
doubtedly because too few of us are 
aware of their capabilities. 


Tre missions of AAA automatic 
weapons are: (1) To destroy or nullify 
the effect of all forms of enemy air- 
craft and guided missiles within the 
capabilities of the weapons; (2) To 
provide close support for infantry 
armored) units by reinforcing the 
fires of infantry heavy weapons, and 
to attack and destroy targets of opportu 
nity on land or on water. 

Under what condition and on whose 
authority can automatic weapons be 
diverted from an AA defense mission 
to one of close infantry support? The 
commander of any force to which these 
weapons are assigned or attached can 
use all or part of them for surface 
firing at any time. Any less flexible rule 
would unduly restrict the commander. 
It would be particularly foolish to let 


AAA automatic weapons, fully capable 
of surface firing, sit around for days 
and weeks without firing a shot when 
the infantry is fighting a tough battle 
and could use their fire power. 

The M16 and M19 are the AAA 
weapons organic to the infantry division, 
so the capabilities and limitations of 
these weapons ought to be considered. 

The M16 has quadruple caliber .56 
machine guns mounted on a halftrack, 
and these guns are very accurate. The 
combined rate of fire is between 1,600 
and 2,000 rounds per .minute. This 
volume of fire makes the weapon cap 
able of destroying point targets but it 
has enough dispersion for effective area 
fire. And the halftrack carriage of the 
M16 gives it a fair amount of battle- 
field mobility. 

This is a big weapon with a high 
silhouette. There is little protection 
for its crew, so it is pretty vulnerable to 
enemy fire. The bed of the halftrack 
is of quarter-inch metal, which is pro- 
tection against shell fragments and 
much small-arms fire. But any direct 
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fire weapon higger than caliber .30 will 
penetrate it. 

The dead space over the cab limits the 
fire of the M16, and electrical stops keep 
it from being depressed to fire on targets 
on the ground right in front of the 
cab. This can be overcome by backing 
the weapon into firing position, or by 
digging in the front wheels or placing 
them in a depression. 


Tue M19 has twin 40mm _ guns 
mounted on the M24 light-tank chassis. 
This gun has a muzzle velocity of 2,800 
feet per second, which gives its projec- 
tile good penetration. It will go through 
sixteen inches of reinforced concrete 
at 700 yards and one and a half of 
armor at 500 yards. It is a good weapon 
against light pillboxes, pillbox slits, 
sandbag or earthen emplacements and 
emplacements in houses, and against 
unarmored or lightly armored vehicles. 
It won't destroy a pillbox with walls 
several feet thick, but its extreme 
accuracy will neutralize fire from them 
by hitting their apertures, destroying 
their weapons and forcing them to 
button up. 

The accuracy of the M19 makes it 
effective against such pin-point targets 
as caves. The two guns have a com- 
bined rate of 240 rounds per minute. 
This, with the two-pound projectile, 
makes it highly destructive. It also has 
excellent battlefield mobility. 

Like the M16, the M19 is a big 
target of high silhouette, with limited 
crew and so it is very 
Quarter-inch metal gun 
shields give some protection to crew 
and weapons against small-arms fire 
and fragmentation from the front. The 
40mm gun has a flat trajectory but 
this is not a serious firmng limitation. 
In order to hit a target the cannoneers 
must be able to see it, but if they can 
see the target the enemy can see the 
M19. This, and the fact that it is 
automatic, and thus a scourge of the 
battlefield, means that it will draw 
enemy counterfire. 

The methods of indirect fire with 
the 40mm gun are slow, cumbersome, 
inaccurate, wasteful, and unsuitable for 
fleeting targets. The M19 is noisy. 
Nothing I know of alerts the enemy 
quicker than the noise of tracked ve- 
hicles moving behind our lines. 


W. consider the capabilities and 


limitations of a weapon in order to 
take the best advantage of its capabili- 
ties and offset its limitations as well as 


pr tection, 
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we can. Knowing them, we can then 
consider the tactical principles of its use. 

AAA automatic weapons are good 
in all types of combat operations except 
where the terrain holds down their 
mobility. But neither weapon is an 
effective antitank gun. Most tanks 
carry more armor than their guns will 
penetrate. Only in self defense or 
against very lightly armored vehicles 
are the automatic weapons used as 
antitank guns. These guns are effect- 
ive, however, in supplementing anti- 
tank defenses by bringing fire on the 
infantry that accompanies the tanks 
and by destroying the crews of disabled 
tanks when they dismount. Close sup- 
port does not mean that the weapon 
must or should be emplaced in the 
infantry front lines. The M16 and M19 
are noisy and present a large target. 
You wouldn’t want them in the front 
lines with you. They should be em- 
placed with the infantry’s own direct- 
fire supporting weapons. In ground 
support, they are used just as we use 
the direct-fire weapons of the heavy- 
weapons company. Close support 
means the emplacement of the weapons 
so they can deliver effective fire when- 
ever and wherever the infantry wants it. 

Because the infantry division usual- 
ly attacks or defends with two infantry 
regiments abreast, a battery of AAA 
weapons can be attached for opera- 
tional control to each front-line infantry 
regiment. If the division commander 
thinks it is necessary he can attach 
additional batteries to the regiment 
making the main attack, or assign them 
to the division reserve for use when it 
is committed, or for relief of batteries 
which come out of action for re- 
habilitation or maintenance. 

Since there are two platoons in each 
automatic weapons battery, a platoon 
can be attached to each front-line bat- 
talion when the infantry regiment 
makes its customary two-battalion 
attack. There may be exceptions. Per 
haps the battery should be employed 
in general support, for example, when 
the regiment makes a flanking or en- 
veloping movement supported by a 
base of fire. 

For surface firing in close support of 
infantry the basic tactical unit is the 
automatic weapons platoon armed with 
four M19s and four Mlé6s. 


Lirs assume a platoon has been at- 
tached to an infantry battalion prepar- 
ing to launch an attack. Let's follow the 
platoon from the time the platoon 
leader is notified that he is to be attached 


to the infantry through its first dis- 
placement forward. 

The platoon leader first hunts up the 
infantry battalion commander and ob- 
tains from him or his staff the enemy 
situation, the plan of action of the battal- 
ion, and the support desired of his pla- 
toon. He then makes a personal recon- 
naissance of the battalion front in order 
to plan the action of his platoon. These 
are the seven steps which he must take. 

(1) Determine the exact dispositions 
of the infantry and the scheme of ma- 
neuver of the rifle companies. In any 
plan of attack there are two main parts 
—the scheme of maneuver and the plan 
of fire support. The rifle companies con- 
stitute the maneuver element while the 
AAA platoon becomes a part of the fire- 
support element. 

(2) Determine known and probable 
enemy targets. Probable targets are just 
as important as known ones. The weap- 
ons platoon leader must not forget that. 
We often set a trap for the enemy by 
holding the fires of our best-sited and 
concealed automatic weapons until the 
enemy has advanced into the trap. Then 
we open fire and attempt to massacre 
him. We can expect the enemy to do 
this to us—when we give him a chance. 
To foil him our platoon leader must be 
suspicious of every suitable enemy po- 
sition even when it seems to be unoccu- 
pied. 

(3) Select primary and alternate fir- 
ing positions for each weapon. To evade 
enemy counterfire the platoon leader se- 
lects two firing positions. One is the pri- 
mary, first choice position and the other 
is an alternate to which he may move 
and continue to fire should the first po- 
sition become untenable. Sometimes a 
supplementary firing position for all or 
part of the weapons is selected. Primary 
and alternate positions are essential; sup- 
plementary positions are selected when 
necessary. 

(4) Select and mark routes to firing 
positions. A supporting weapon that fails 
to reach its firing position is completely 
useless. This usually happens because 
the weapon gets lost en route. So the 
platoon leader selects and marks his 
routes in advance. This is particularly 
important when weapons are to be 
moved into positions during the night 
or any other time when visibility is 
poor. 
(5) Plan forward displacement. In- 
fantry never mounts an attack unless it 
expects to gain ground. The AAA pla- 
toon leader knows that as the attack pro- 
gresses he will need to move his weap- 
ons forward if he is to keep them with- 
in their effective ranges. He doesn’t 
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wait until time for displacement to 
consider the possibility of it. There may 
be small chance in the middle of a 
fight to make a plan for a move, and 
it may be even harder to get the plan to 
the weapons commanders. So the pla- 
toon leader always plans his first forward 
displacement in advance. 

(6) Select routes forward. The pla- 
toon leader selects routes for his forward 
displacement which will avoid con- 
fusion, bad ground or bunching, either 
in his own unit or with others. 

(7) Select ammunition vehicle parks 
and routes of supply. The importance 
of which is obvious. 


These are the main parts of the pla- 
toon plan. Coordinated fire support is 
vitally important. The infantry battalion 
commander is the man who coordi- 
nates the fires of all weapons sup- 
porting his attack. So the platoon leader 
shows his plan to him for approval. 

If they did not go along on his prelim- 
inary reconnaissance, the platoon 
leader should take his assistant platoon 
leader and key noncoms on a recon- 
naissance to orient them on the ground. 
He tells them the general situation 
as he knows it and describes the platoon 
plan. Intelligent cooperation results only 
when all men know what the platoon 
is going to do. 


Now let’s consider some of the 
details of the platoon’s job. 

We have said that firing positions for 
AAA automatic weapons should be in 
the same area as organic direct-fire in- 
fantry supporting weapons. To fire as 
long as possible without displacing, they 
should be emplaced as far forward as 
possible. But they must not be unduly 
exposed or brought into range of enemy 
small-arms fire. To provide maximum 
cover, rear slopes and flanks of terrain 
features and depressions that provide 
full defilade should be used. On level 
ground the weapon must be dug in and 
sandbagged, and slit trenches dug for 
the crew. Both the M19 and the M16 
are big weapons, so this takes time. It 
may be practicable on the defensive, but 
in an attack the weapons use natural 
positions, improved as much as possible. 

For ground firing, the caliber .50 
machine gun has an effective range of 
2,000 yards, though its effectiveness 
falls at ranges over 1,000 yards, chiefly 
because of the increased dispersion. 
The 40mm gun has an effective range 
well above 2,000 yards, but its effec- 
tiveness begins to decrease at 1,500 yards, 
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mainly owing to the difficulty of obser- 
vation. Therefore, consistent with other 
requirements of a firing position, the 
M16 should be emplaced within 1,000 
yards and the M19 within 1,500 
yards of the target area. A good firing 
position should not be sacrificed for a 
poor or mediocre one because of a few 
hundred yards of range. But, of course, 
the weapon must be kept within effec 
tive range. 

Automatic weapons may be emplaced 
to fire over the heads of the infantry, or 
from the infantry’s flanks or through 
gaps in its line. Overhead positions are 
by far the best because fire can be con- 
tinuous as the infantry advances to- 
ward its objective and the field of 
fire is not limited. Overhead firing 
positions are much safer for our in- 
fantry than fire from flanks or through 
gaps; for the riflemen cannot unknow- 
ingly maneuver into the field of over- 
head fire. Sometimes the ground will 
not permit overhead fire and then other 
methods must be used. 


Ix the attack the infantry sets a series 
of successive objectives from its line of 
departure to the final objective, each of 
which is captured in a sustained drive. 
Initial firing positions should enable the 
automatic weapons to place effective fire 
on the first objective. Otherwise, the in- 
fantry is denied a portion of its support- 
ing fires while supporting weapons are 
displacing forward. Other requirements 


of a firing position are a good field of fire, 
cover, concealment, and a route into the 
position. A weapon position, particularly 
for an automatic weapon, which does 
not provide cover and concealment in- 
vites destruction. Overhead cover is most 
desirable and is most easily obtained by 
emplacing the weapon in buildings, or 
under railroad underpasses, or similar 
structures. 

In the interest of surprise, initial posi- 
tions should be occupied as late as possi- 
ble. Movement into positions is best 
made by night or during heavy artillery 
fre. 

Work parties should prepare positions 
in advance. This includes preparation 
of range cards. 

The platoon commander controls the 
fire of his platoon, and he can do this 
best from the platoon command post. 
Centralized fire control enables the pla- 
toon leader to mass the fires of all or part 
of his weapons on a single target. Yet 
whenever he wants to he can engage 
separate targets. The weapons have suf- 
ficient range for massing their fires 
across a normal battalion front. The 
massed fires of the platoon are awe- 
inspiring and death-dealing. 

Sometimes, when communications fail 
or the weapons are emplaced over an ex- 
tremely wide front, control by the pla- 
toon leader will be ineffective or actually 
impossible. Then decentralized control 
to section leaders or weapon commanders 
becomes necessary. 

The initial targets for any close- 
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support weapon should be those likely to 
stop or hinder the attacking infantry. 
The job of direct-fire supporting weapons 
is to destroy or neutralize definitely lo- 
cated automatic weapons of the enemy, 
keep their fires down as long as the safety 
of our advancing infantry will permit. 
Entrenched enemy riflemen form an im 
portant target but one of second priority. 
Suspected enemy positions should be 
closely observed for activity. 

The infantry battalion commander es- 
tablishes priority of targets and coordi- 
nates the engagement of targets by all 
his supporting weapons. This insures 
effective fire and prevents duplications. 
The automatic weapons platoon com- 
mander, after he gets his assignment of 
targets, coordinates the fires of his pla- 
toon by giving a sector of fire to each 
weapon. If frontage and the situation, 
such as number of targets, permit, two 
M1é6s and two M19s should be assigned 
the same sector of fire in order to get 
volume and continuity. After destroy- 
ing or neutralizing assigned targets, a 
weapon commander fires on his own 
initiative at whatever targets pop up in 
his sector 

Platoon weapons should be sited to 
sweep the ground over which the infan 
try must advance before it comes under 
effective fire of enemy weapons. So fire 
is usually opened before the infantry 
crosses its line of departure. The exact 
time of opening fire is prescribed by the 
infantry battalion commander and he in 
cludes it in his attack order. 

When the value of surprise outweighs 
that of preparatory fire, fires of support: 
ing weapons are withheld until the in 
fantry crosses the line of departure and 
its attack is discovered by the enemy. 

If preparatory fires are to be delivered, 
the automatic weapons platoon should 
not open hire more than ten minutes be 
fore the attack unless it has a sound rea 
son for doing so. With the fize power 
available in the platoon, any reasonable 
fire mission can be done in ten minutes. 
And to fire any longer up in forward 
areas is to risk running out of ammuni 
tion. 


Ix his planning, the platoon leader 
must not overlook his responsibility for 
liaison and communications with the in 
fantry. Close coordination and coopera 
tion are essential. 

For purposes of command liaison, the 
assistant platoon leader should be the 
liaison officer with the battalion com- 
mander. There must be a forward observ- 
er team with each of the attacking in- 
fantry companies. These teams are im- 
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Artillery Contributors Wanted 
—Infantry, Too 


Colonel Day, the former editor of 
the Field Artillery Journal, is putting 
us in elose touch with his Field Artil- 
lery writers. But we invite all artil- 
lerymen who have something to say 
to send it in to the JourNAL. 

You don’t have to worry about the 
literary quality of your writing. Keep 
it simple and clear and as colloquial 
as possible. We'll iron out the rough 
spots. 

We especially invite junior officers 
to cialis to ComBat Forces. 
And that holds good for readers of all 
arms and components. 

For every article we use we pay 
from two to three cents a word. A 
one-page article can net you $30 or 
so. 











provised from men in the platoon. Or 
perhaps the automatic weapons battery 
or battalion will furnish observers from 
their headquarters. To be effective these 
teams must be able to communicate with 
the platoon leader. There is one SCR- 
300 organic in the platoon. Others can 
be borrowed from the infantry or from 
temporarily idle automatic weapons 
units. 

While effective fire can be delivered 
without forward observers, big dividends 
will accrue from their use. 

When attacking infantry reaches the 
danger area of its supporting fires, the 
fires must cease, or must be lifted to 
other targets. 

Supporting weapons move forward 
from objective to objective as the attack 
progresses. However, some fire support 
must be continuously available in case 
the infantry calls for it. Therefore, auto 
matic weapons displace forward in two 
echelons with half in each echelon. 

Infantry is most vulnerable at the time 
it overruns an objective. At that moment 
it is likely to be somewhat disorganized 
and the enemy usually counterattacks 
right then—if he’s smart. Supporting 
weapons can stop such counterattacks 
and must be planned. 

While protection against enemy coun 
terattack is the first consideration in pre 
planned and rapid forward move of 
supporting weapons, the new positions 
should permit continuous support if the 
infantry continues its advance or if it is 
forced to withdraw. 


Awmunition and messing are the 
main supply problems of an automatic 
weapons platoon in close support of in 
fantry. The automatic weapons battery 
is equipped to feed itself and should con- 


tinue to do so as long as it can, regardless 
of what employment is made of its pla- 
toons. Sometimes, though, it’ may be 
more convenient to attach the platoon to 
an infantry company for messing. The 
heavy weapons company appears to be 
the logical one. 

In the future we can expect to conduct 
operations right around the clock. This 
will increase the difficulty of keeping 
weapons fully supplied with ammuni- 
tion. The basic load of ammunition for 
the M19 is 720 rounds; for the M16, 
7,200 rounds. The ammunition is heavy 
and weapons crews are small. At their 
maximum rate of fire the weapons can 
expend their basic load in a few minutes. 
For antiaircraft firing purposes, where 
enemy planes are within range for only 
a few seconds, the basic load of ammu- 
nition with the weapons is sufficient. 
And of course it is far easier to supply 
weapons with ammunition in antiaircraft 
positions than in front-line positions. Ob- 
viously ammunition supply when the 
weapons are on close-support missions is 
difficult, particularly in heavy and sus- 
tained fighting. But the problem is not 
insurmountable. 

There must be definite routes of sup- 
ply and prescribed ammunition vehicle 
parks. When an ammunition vehicle is 
empty or nearly so it must be sent to the 
supply point for a new load. It is doubt- 
ful if the vehicles will be able to supply 
the weapons at their firing positions, so 
ammunition-carrying parties, shuttlin 
with quarter-ton trucks, will usually be 
necessary. Such expedients may not be 
sufficient in heavy fighting. It then be- 
comes necessary for the platoon leader to 
estimate the amount of ammunition each 
firing position will expend and have that 
amount of extra ammunition delivered 
there. 

Ammunition supply vehicles should 
be obtained froni the ammunition section 
of the automatic weapons battalion head- 
quarters battery, supplemented by ve- 
hicles from other sources where neces- 
sary. 


Asa automatic weapons organic to 
the infantry division have many out- 
standing capabilities in close support of 
infantry, especially their high accuracy 
and heavy volume of fire. Their serious 
limitations are the big target they pre- 
sent and their vulnerability. These limi- 
tations are offset by intelligent selection, 
preparation and occupation of firing po- 
sitions. These weapons have proven in 
combat how well they can support the 
infantryman. He has no weapons of his 
own that can match their fire power. 
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IS THE TANK A DEAD DUCK? 


Colonel Hamilton H. 


T: IERE’S been a good deal of specula- 
tion, recently, about the future of the 
tank. There is nothing wrong in that, 
in itself, but the whole discussion ought 
to be resolved by finding the right rather 
than the wrong answer. The way the 
headlines have been reading, it looks as 
though the people with the wrong an- 
swers are slanting the recent statements 
of high officials. 

As a result of this, I have heard a few 
officers say that the tank is apparently 
headed for the junk heap. I can be ex- 
cused for being a little sensitive about 
this, for as a Cavalryman, I have already 
had one branch yanked out from under 
me, and I wouldn’t like to have that 
happen again. But I must say that I have 
no fear that it will happen again. 

Here's why. 

Military 


change. 


history is a chronicle of 
And like Moltke we must accept 
the fact that “everything connected with 
war is subject to continuous change— 
only change is permissible.” Now ask 
yourself: Is mobility obsolescent? If your 
answer is yes, there goes the iron bucket 
down the drain. If the answer is no, we 
can take another look at what's being 
said about tanks. 

\ soldier can carry just so much of a 
load so fast, and through the years he has 
shown no particular improvement. This 
being so, the horse was used—as cavalry 
and horse transport—in order to increase 
mobility. When the gasoline engine was 
developed the horse «a ame obsolescent 

but only because the motor could do 
the job better.t It follows then that so 
long as the motor is capable of propelling 
a vehicle that can carry effective guns 
and heavy loads of ammunition—and 
other destructive devices—to and about 
the battlefield, there will be the greatest 
demand for its services. Only the shape 
of the vehicle will be changed. 


‘It is a common misconception that the horse 
was made obsolescent by “modern weapons” 

specifically, the machine gun. Without the 
motor, horse cavalry would still be vital. As is 
well known, it played a considerable part on 
the Eastern Front even in the last war. 
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New antitank weapons may 
be awesome, but armor will 
survive if inquiring minds lead 
the way to new developments 
that stress maneuverability 


rather than armor plate. 


T IIS should be our point of departure. 
Men long in armored experience and 
new officers alike should grasp the im- 
portant fact that combat mobility will be 
essential so long as there is ground to 
move on. Also, troops especially or- 
ganized, trained and equipped to com- 
bine mobility with great shock and kill 
ing power will be in constant demand. 

We must shake up our mental habits, 
discard the old shibboleths, and rid our- 
selves of preconceived ideas and _plati 
tudes. We must look dubiously on all 
counsel which takes the form, “You 
gotta have this” and “You gotta have 
that”—the truth is, all you “gotta” have 
is the mobility to move and the ability to 
kill. Everything else is secondary to these 
two combat principles. 

Once we accept this principle the ar 
guments that the tank has limitations 
take on a proper perspective. Antitank 
weapons, far from outmoding the tank, 
serve only to influence its design and 
change its tactics. The new design and 
new tactics may, and probably will, actu- 
ally increase the importance of the tank. 
And the newly designed tank may make 


Howze 


today’s tank obsolescent and impotent. 

So while we can acknowledge that 
armor plate in its present form may soon 
be fairly easily defeated by the antitank 
gun and other tank-destroying devices, 
it is likewise proper to say that infantry 
men can be very easily destroyed by rifle, 
pistol, grenade, and artillery fire. How 
ever, the infantryman is anything but 
obsolete. In spite of determined efforts to 
make him so, he has escaped obsolescence 
by increasing his own ability to destroy 
his adversaries, including those that 
travel in tanks and aircraft, and by cer- 
tain actions (camouflage, dispersion, dig- 
ging in, and use of smoke) which cut 
down his chance of being hit. 

By somewhat different measures the 
tank must accomplish the same thing. It 
must learn to avoid the hit rather than 
absorb it, and it must improve its ability 
to kill. Barring the development of a 
radical improvement in the ballistic 
strength of armor, the tank cannot hope 
to wall itself off from the dangers of 
enemy projectiles. When gunpowder 
arrived on the battlefield, the foot soldier, 
far from adding to his body armor, dis 
carded it altogether for greater mobility 

-and without loss of effectiveness. 


| SHOULD say that mobile ground 
troops may now be at the beginning of a 
spectacular period of accomplishment, 
one in which they will have the greatest 
influence on the course of battle. Grant 
ing that the tank has lost much of its 
ability to plow through shot and shell 
can ability that was always much over 
estimated), it may gain a more than 
compensating mobility and destructive 
power. We may be forced to change 
from the lumbering, almost road-bound 
35- to 60-ton tank toa light agile job, with 
armor sufficient only to turn small-arms 
fire and shell fragments, but with arma- 
ment embodying all the new develop 
ments for defeating enemy armor plate. 

I have strong and definite ideas as to 
the role and organization and equipment 
of mobile ground troops. But there is no 
weapon that presents a more challenging 
prospect than tanks do for those of us 
who are willing to throw off the restric- 
tions of the past, and take advantage of 
current and prospective developments in 
weapons and vehicles. 
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OPERATION AMPHIBI 


US 


Sicily, Salerno and Southern France 


Our Field Artillery readers can con- 
tinue here the story of World War II am- 
phibious operations which began in the 
January-February issue of the Field Ar- 
tillery Journal. For the information of 
our Infantry readers, the preceding in- 
stallments of this series began with a 
study of the Dardanelles campaign of 
World War I and its influence on U.S. 
attitudes toward amphibious operations. 
This was followed with a description of 


} the organization, doctrine and typical op- 
) erations of the British commandos in the 
} early years of World War II. The devel 
| opment of American amphibious forces, 
} equipment and tactical doctrine from 


1940 through the landings in North 


| Africa in November 1942 appeared in 
| the last issue of the Field Artillery Jour- 


nal. In this issue Colonel Williams picks 


} up the story with the invasion of Sicily 


in July 1943. 


Tue invasicn of Sicily was planned to 
relieve Malta, gain control of the Medi 
terranean, release shipping from the long 
route around South Africa, and force the 
Axis to defensive strategy. 

The execution accomplished all this 
and more. For the first time the amphibi 
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ous forces had effective strategic and tac- 
tical air support. Our forces were able, 
in three instances, to plan and execute 
overnight flanking amphibious attacks. 
Airborne troops landed in conjunction 
with the amphibious assault troops and, 
despite their losses from our own antiair- 
craft fire, they did a fine job. 

After the North Africa landing it was 
recommended to the War Department 
that all phases of amphibious operations, 
including joint Army, Navy and Air 
Force tasks, should be taught i in all serv 
ice schools. Also, that the separate y wa 
phibious Force Command and General 
Staff course taught at Amphibious Force, 
Atlantic Fleet Headquarters, be ex- 
panded to include training, planning, 
and coordination between the different 
services. It was also recommended that 
the Transport Quartermasters School be 
expanded. 

Most of these recommendations were 
approved. The Invasion Training Cen- 
ter at Arzew in North Africa, where most 
of the assault divisions were trained for 
the Sicily operation, was one product of 
these recommendations. 


T: 1E North Africa landings had shown 
that success or failure largely depends 
upon the ability of the attacking force to 
supply itself for more than just two or 
three days over open beaches.. The shore 
party was the unit charged with supply 
over the beaches. 

In 1935, the Army and Navy had 
agreed that the Navy beachmaster would 


control the beach from the high-water 
mark to seaward. The shore-party com- 
mander would be an Army officer 
charged with organizing the beach, es- 
tablishing dumps, medical installations, 
prisoner-of-war inclosures and message 
centers. The beachmaster and shore- 
party commander were expected to work 
closely together. 

In 1938 a Navy manual stated that the 
shore party was a special task force or- 
ganization which included the beach- 
master group. In 194] the Army pub 
lished Landing Operations on Hostile 
Shores, which gave some jobs to the Navy 
which the Navy's 1938 manual had 
listed as Army missions. All of these 
publications said that the men for shore 
operations would come from the Navy 
and Army units in the operation. In the 
1941 practice landings of the Ist Infantry 
Division and Ist Marine Division it be- 
came clear that such shore parties were 
altogether inadequate. Also, detachment 
of men from combat divisions to serve in 
shore parties meant loss of men and units 
they sorely needed during critical opera- 
tions that follow an over-water assault. 

The Marines solved the problem by 
organizing a pioneer battalion which be- 
came organic to a Marine division. 

At about the same time the Army 
formed what were to become Engineer 
amphibian brigades. In its original con- 
ception this unit was designed to organ- 
ize an embarkation area for an infantry 
division on a friendly shore, transport 
the division to a hostile shore, organize 
the far-shore beaches, and provide logisti- 
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cal support to combat troops until ade- 
quate port facilities became available. 
The basic units of the amphibian bri- 
gade were boat and shore companies. 
This team transported and supported an 
infantry battalion. The brigade consisted 
of three regiments, each with one boat 
and one shore battalion, plus special 
parts. 

Thus the ideas and doctrines about 
shore parties were hazy and inadequate. 
But the development of permanent or- 
ganizations to do the work was at least a 
good beginning. These organizations— 
Marine and Army—got their first tests at 
Guadalcanal and North Africa in late 
1942. 


In planning the landings on Sicily the 
U.S. Seventh Army was assigned a por- 
tion of the coast where only a few ports 
of low capacity existed. This led to a 
decision to organize the beaches and 
shore parties so that they could sustain 
the army for thirty days. A side agree- 
ment with British Eighth Army allotted 
25,000 tons daily at the port of Syracuse, 
as a safety factor, but Seventh Army 
never used this port. 

The U.S. landing involved three task 
forces, each about a division in size. Two 
combat engineer regiments, each of three 
battalions, and an engineer shore regi- 
ment of three shore battalions each, fur- 
nished a battalion for each regimental 
combat team. The plan provided for 
consolidation of the initial beaches under 
regimental control at an early date, and 
for reinforcement of the regiments with 
a signal company, an MP company, a 
medical battalion, a DUKW battalion, an 
ordnance ammunition company, and a 
maintenance company. The aggregate 
strength of each division shore party was 
approximately 4,000 men. Eventually 
—the decision was the army command- 
er's—the shore parties were to come un- 
der the control of the Ist Engineer Spe- 
cial Brigade, which was to control all of 
the beach operations for the army and 
operate the dumps. 

This ambitious plan established the 
army shore party as the principal logisti- 
cal agency for the army in the Sicily 
campaign. Troops ashore in the first 
three days numbered 66,000 and ulti- 
mately there were more than 100,000. 
The average daily tonnage landed over 
the beaches in July was about 5,000, 
with the maximum of 6,600 tons landed 
on any one day. The port of Palermo on 
its maximum day handled 5,700 tons. 
The shore parties did a magnificent job 
in the execution of the army supply plan. 

The fall of Messina, thirty-eight days 
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after the initial assault landings, com- 
pleted Operation Husky. The Seventh 
Army—the first U.S. army to fight as a 
unit in World War Il—built a remark- 
able record. Now it was felt that Army, 
Navy and Air Force could perform to- 
gether on a large-scale amphibious opera- 
tion. But at Salerno some of that confi- 
dence was shaken. 


INiavoeon is reported to have once 
said: “Italy is a boot. You must, like 
Hannibal, enter it from the top.” Yet the 
Allied Fifth and Eighth Armies, pitted 
against battle-tested German divisions, 
moved up the Italian peninsula from 
the Calabrian toe to the Brenner Pass. 
They began with three amphibious as- 
saults, the first across the Strait of Mes- 
sina, the second at Salerno six days later, 
and the third at Anzio four months later. 

The first landing, known as Baytown, 
was quickly and easily accomplished. 
The other two, AVALANCHE at Salerno 
and the Anzio operation, are worthy of 
study for several reasons. 

The Salerno operation went off with 
little strategic surprise. And the Italian 
surrender, which occurred the night be- 
fore the landing was scheduled, did not 
help. But more important was the lack 
of overwhelming force in troops, fire 
power, logistical support, and air power 
—all essential to amphibious operations. 

Fifth Army had only forty-five days in 


which to plan the operation. The mis- 
sion was to develop a plan to seize the 
port of Naples and the nearby airfields. 

Salerno was chosen as the landing area 
because it was the only suitable place 
within a circle whose radius was the op- 
erational radius of our fighter aircraft 
based on the airfields in Sicily. The Ger- 
mans could calculate this operational 
radius, and with their reconnaissance 
planes insured the loss of strategic sur- 
prise. 

The day before the landing all men 
aboard the ships bound for Salerno were 
told that the Italian government had 
withdrawn from the war. This led to 
confusion. Though every commander 
told his troops there were still German 
forces in Italy, there is no doubt that the 
announcement caused many men to feel 
that someone had let them down. 

The principal headache during the 
planning phase of AvaLancue had to do 
with shipping. At no time did the plan- 
ners feel that they had sufficient lift for 
what they thought should be an ade- 
quate assault echelon. Inasmuch as this 
was to be the first American, invasion of 
Europe, General Clark felt very strongly 
that it must be successful. He therefore 
wanted to get four divisions ashore on 
D-day and have a fifth in floating reserve. 
Other commitments prevented his ob- 
taining sufhcient shipping to lift this 
force, and for a while it appeared as if he 
would have only two reinforced divisions 











for the assault, with no floating reserve. 
Eventually, however, sufficient lift was 
obtained to land three reinforced divi 
sions on D-day, with two regimental 
combat teams of a fourth division in 
floating reserve. 

Getting the ships at the last minute 
did not solve the problem for the plan- 
ners. Troops had to be assigned to the 
ships, orders had to be issued, loading 
had to be rushed, and the number of last 
minute details multiplied rapidly. Ob 
viously, this led to troubles that might 
easily have proven disastrous. For ex 
ample, while entering the assault area, on 
the com 
mander of the amphibious force still did 
not know the exact total number of land 


the evening of D minus 1, 


ing craft of his force, the designation of 
the individual craft assigned, or the des 
ignation of all the units on them. 

Che use of preliminary fire from the 
escorting vessels was thoroughly dis 
cussed, but the decision was left to the 
two corps commanders. British X Corps 
laid down a barrage from rocket ships 
Because of the 
announced armistice, VI Corps decided 


and some destroyer fire. 


to land without any preliminary naval 
gunfire. This proved unsound, for sur 


prise was already lost and the very great 
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beneficial effect of naval gunfire was lost. 

The January 1944 landings at Anzio 
were virtually unopposed and the am- 
phibious assault proceeded smoothly. 
However, the Allies found themselves 
enmeshed and surrounded in a low,’ flat 
plain with the Germans looking down 
upon their every move from the nearby 
hills. This situation exemplified two im 
portant amphibious lessons: the neces 
sity for aggressiveness in exploiting initial 
success in a landing, and maintenance 
over the beaches in the event the beach 
head is contained by the enemy. 

Anzio tonnages were so great that the 
beachhead was equivalent to the third 
largest port in the world. The ability to 
supply troops over open beaches for an 
extended period was proven here. 

Much has been written about how 
radically the Italy campaign would have 
been altered had the initial success of the 
Allies at Anzio been exploited. One im 
portant strategic effect, however, which 
has basis in fact, is that the Anzio cam- 
paign delayed the release of vital LSTs 
for the invasion of Europe. 


T: IE amphibious assault on the south- 


ern coast of France, Operation Dracoon, 
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was one of the most successful large-scale 
amphibious operations in World War II. 

The planning, preparation, and exe- 
cution of this operation were based not 
only on standard and general doctrine 
but also on lessons learned in all previous 
operations in the Mediterranean. 

The Allies made certain that the errors 
of Salerno would not be repeated. They 
marshalled a force that would have over- 
whelming ground, sea and air superior- 
ity. 

This huge force was collected without 
materially weakening Fifth and Eighth 
\rmies. 

The purpose of Dracoon was to assist 
the Normandy landings by engaging 
German forces which might otherwise be 
used in northern France. Also, the cap- 
ture of a major port in southern France 
through which reinforcements and sup- 
plies could flow, would be a great boon. 

Seventh Army was to secure a beach 
head east of Toulon, and then assault 
and capture Toulon itself. Then it was 
to advance either toward Lyon and 
Vichy or westward toward the Atlantic, 
depending upon how the tactical situa- 
tion developed. The final goal was to be 
the joining of Seventh Army with the 
Neptune force in the north. 
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MAAF had the task of neutralizing 
the enemy air forces; providing air pro- 
tection for our forces; to isolate the battle 
field; to transport and drop airborne 
finally, to support the 
Maquis by air action and air supply. 


troops; and, 

The naval forces had the mission of 
getting Seventh Army ashore and main- 
taining and the 
beaches. The Navy also supported the 


supporting it over 
advance of Seventh Army to the west for 
the capture of Toulon and Marseille. 

For the first time in a Mediterranean 
amphibious operation large-scale preas- 
sault naval and air bombardments were 
employed. Sixty Allied ships, including 
battleships, heavy and light cruisers, 
destroyer leaders, and destroyers, fired 
approximately 650 missions in support of 
Seventh Army from D-day to and includ- 
ing September 25. The defenses of 
southern France were strong but were 
not manned with great determination by 
the enemy at all places. 

The general plan of attack was to de- 
stroy or neutralize enemy defenses by air 
bombardment from H minus 130 to H 
minus 30 minutes, by gunfire from de- 
stroyers, cruisers, and battleships from 
H minus 70 minutes to after H-hour, 
and by close inshore fire from landing 
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craft and rocket boats from H minus 
to H minus 4 minutes. 

If necessary, the assault waves were 
to be hidden by smoke from any enemy 
guns still in action. The seaward areas 
to be used were to be cleared by pre 
liminary minesweeping, and by demoli 
tion units if required. The most difficult 
problem was the neutralization of coast 
defense guns. 

lhe carrier force, operating in the vi 
cinity of the assault areas about thirty 
miles offshore, gave a support through« ut 
the day. Three flight-deck LSTs arrived 
in the assault area early and the planes 
were taking off by 0930. At dusk, night 
fighter cover was provided by Beaufight 
ers based on Corsica. There was very 
little enemy air opposition, although oc 
casional flights gave varying amounts of 
annoyance. To remove the beach ob 
stacles the Apex boat method, an LCVP, 
remotedly controlled by radio from an 
other boat at a distance of some five hun 
dred to a thousand yards away, carrying 
8,000 pounds of high explosive, was 
used, but without much success. 


Dracoon. as has been said, was in 


many respects too easy an operation. 


New tactical doctrines are only forged by 
the heat of battle. From H-hour on Au 
gust 15, when it became apparent that 
tactical surprise had been achieved, un- 
til September 11, when General Patch’s 
racing Seventh Army accomplished its 
rendezvous with General Patton’s Third, 
the battle was almost a set piece, a clock- 
like maneuver where everything went 
according to, or better than, plan. In 
deed, the invasion went so well that in 
many respects there was no real test of 
the elaborate Allied preparations and op 
erational efficiency. Just how much of 
Dracoon’s immediate and overwhelming 
success was due to these preparations and 
how much to the ineffective status of the 
German defenders of the Riviera is con 
jectural. 

Dracoon represented the culmination 
of amphibious operations in the Mediter 
ranean Theater and demonstrated how 
experienced units can carry out amphibi- 
ous assaults in a highly successful man 
ner. Comparable results were being 
achieved in the Pacific. But in that vast 
area the trend of thought and develop 
ment differed somewhat from that in the 
Mediterranean, Next month we shall 
take a look at Pacific amphibious opera- 
tions. 
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The Platoon Guide: Useful 
or Ornamental? 


Technical Sergeant Charles Willeford 


Pick a commander—any commander 
—company, battery, platoon, squad or 
battalion—it doesn’t make any difference, 
and ask him this question: “Why is a 
platoon guide?” 

You will get a lot of different answers, 
but the chances are they will all mean 
one and the same thing: “He takes over 
the platoon when the platoon sergeant is 
} killed.” 

And that is the true one. In peacetime 
| the platoon sergeant may get promoted 
} —or he may not reenlist. So it’s still nec- 
} essary to train the platoon guide to take 
; over the platoon. 

It’s hard to pin down his exact duties. 
_ Manuals aren't much help. And outside 
, of the IDR, which tells you the place he 
' stands in certain formations, you won't 
find anything more than vague hints 
+ about the rest of his duties. 

This lack of information isn’t good for 
a platoon guide either, especially a new 
| one. The average guide gets the job be- 
cause he was the best squad leader in his 
| platoon. Suddenly taken from the hard- 
) est job in the Army and left at loose ends, 
he may get the feeling he isn’t needed. 
+ When that happens, you have lost a sol- 
dier. 


Hien: are some ideas about the duties 
of the platoon guide. I should add that I 
have seen all of these ideas applied and 
know they work. 

The company commander should in 
the first place give some real authority 
and responsibility to the guide. The easi- 
est way to do it is simply to recognize that 
he is there. Include him at meetings of 
platoon leaders and sergeants. 

And instead of giving all of the in- 
struction classes to the platoon sergeants, 
assign some of them to the guides. 
They are the men who will give the in- 
struction when they take over the pla- 
toons. And with some chance to break in 





All we know about TECHNICAL SERGEANT 
CHARLES WILLEFORD is that he’s in the 
Air Force and stationed at Hamilton Air 
Force Base in California. 
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Is your platoon guide just marking time until the platoon 


leader gets knocked off? If so, get hep here to what he can do 


gradually, they'll do a better job when 
their time does come. 

When a special-duty job for a noncom 
comes up, it is usually the guide who 
gets tapped for it. But why not send the 
platoon sergeant once in a while? While 
he is gone the guide can learn a lot about 
running a platoon. And the platoon 
leader will get to know him better and 
learn to trust him. The men of the pla- 
toon will get into the habit of asking him 
questions and relying on his judgment. 

Training problems give another 
chance for giving the guide experience. 
Let the guide be platoon leader, and 
make the platoon leader act as an um- 
pire. This helps both guide and platoon 
leader. 

Only through such added responsibili- 
ties can a platoon guide be ready to take 
over as platoon leader successfully. 

At the same time, the guide’s own job 
should not be neglected. ‘The best way is 
for the company commander to define 
his duties exactly, and make sure he car- 
ries them out. For instance, the guide 
can be made responsible for all shoe 
repair in his platoon. Let him set his 
own time and place for his inspections, 
but hold him responsible. This can ap- 
ply to most of the routine supply matters 
of the platoon. 

In combat, remember, the platoon 
guide is responsible for most of his pla- 
toon’s supplies. He gets the details to 
bring up supplies, and he has to account 
for the supplies, as well. So in garrison, 
the guide should work with the supply 
sergeant on his platoon’s supply. 

When winter comes and every man 
must draw an extra blanket, instead of 
lining up two hundred men at the sup- 
ply room, let each guide get a three-man 
detail, and have them put an extra blan- 
ket on each man’s bed. This not only 
makes things easier for the supply ser- 
geant, but leaves the platoon free for 
training. 


Company commanders can give many 
responsible jobs to their platoon guides, 
if they will only think about it. The 
guide is a man who doesn’t have a pla- 
toon or a squad. What can you find for 
him to do? 


Tue platoon leader's responsibilities 
for the training of his guide are similar 
to the company commander's except that 
they are more direct. The better his 
guide, the better his platoon. 

In the work of training the guide is 
both useful and necessary. Make him 
the one to obtain all training aids. When 
some point of training needs to be dem- 
onstrated, call on the guide to do it. 
When he knows that the platoon is look- 
ing at him to see the correct way to do 
the manual of arms—the way to crawl, 
the way to creep, the way to scout a field 
—the way to climb a wall, the way to run 
a bayonet course, the way to hit the 
ground—and just about everything else 
—you can be sure that he will be the best 
man in the platoon. You can be sure he 
will feel his responsibility. 

When confidence and respect are 
shown for a man’s ability a good man 
returns it many times over. 

And ask his opinion. And when you 
ask him what he thinks of Jones, listen 
to his answer. And when he comes up 
with a good idea, use it. Show him he 
has a definite part in all training of the 
platoon. Let him select the positions for 
automatic weapons during field prob- 
lems. And when you change them as 
every platoon leader will, tell him quietly 
why. The first thing you know, you 
won't have to change them. 

The platoon leader and the platoon 
sergeant together can make an SOP for 
the guide’s duties. If you have given him 
the job of seeing that all canteens are 
filled, ask him if they are filled. Don’t 


ask the platoon, even if that seems easier. 
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And then, if he says they are full and 
you find one empty, remember—it isn’t 
the man’s fault, it’s the guide's. 


No one needs a platoon guide worse 
than a platoon sergeant. A platoon ser- 
geant has a hard job, but his guide can 
help him cut his work in half. It isn’t 
necessary but it helps if they are friends. 
The platoon sergeant needs somebody to 
talk things over with. The guide is the 
logical man. 

If the platoon sergeant tells the guide 
all he knows about any given situation, 
then the guide will be able to act with a 
clear purpose. But if he has to stay in the 
dark, he can only trail along with the 
platoon, wondering what it’s all about. 

(Of course, this goes for squad leaders, 
too, and for the whole platoon for that 
matter.) But if the platoon sergeant tells 
the guide what's going on, he can get the 
information to the rest of the platoon 
much more easily. 

A good part of march discipline can be 
taken over by the guide. This can be 
checked by the interchanging of po- 
sitions at every halt period. 

The platoon guide can also organize a 
system for running the platoon CP in 
the field. He should be in charge of the 
‘runners, and he should set up a platoon 
message center. He should always select 
the latrine and the detail to dig it. He 
should lay in the lines for telephone com- 
munication, establish the ammunition 
dump, select the detail for bringing up 
the evening and morning meals, obtain 
and distribute cleaning equipment for 
weapons, locate the nearest water point, 
and see that water is purified before it is 
distributed. And do all the other small 
but essential jobs that always come up. 

This will relieve the platoon sergeant 
and let him work with the platoon leader 
on the tactical situation. 

A duplicate duty roster should be kept 
by the guide. As both the platoon ser- 
geant and platoon guide must assign men 
to details, fairness to the platoon requires 
that the rosters be checked one against 
the other. 


To sum up, all you need to do is to 
get the platoon guide started. The com- 
pany commander, the platoon leader, and 
the platoon sergeant have this responsi- 
bility. After that he is on his own. And 
he will be a happier, better man. 

When you can hear a squad leader 
say, “Our platoon guide has got the 
roughest job in the platoon,” you will 
know that you have succeeded. 


And so has the guide. 
AUGUST, 1950 








ALL THE TEAMS MAKE ONE TEAM 


There's a lot written and said about combat teams as we train our fight- 
ing units for this war. But it doesn’t mean much unless everybody thinks 
and trains daily in terms of combat teams—everybody from army command- 
ers down to squad leaders. 

“Combat team” means the same thing for every leader of fighters, no 
matter how many stripes or bars or stars he wears. It means a number of 
fighting men or outfits, with many different weapons, all doing their utmost 
to help each other get one job done. Yes, just one big job of fighting—the 
smashing of the enemy. 

The sergeant and his rifle squad are a combat team in themselves. 
Garands, autorifles, carbines, hand grenades, and rifle grenades—these are 
the five first-rate, powerful weapons for killing used by the fighting team 
in the rifle squad. 

But the squad is a part of another team, the team of the platoon. There 
are deadly 60mm mortars and light machine guns, and two more rifle squads 
—all fighting along with that first rifle squad to attack or defend, and to 
kill while doing either. 

You can carry this idea right on up, and every modern fighting infantry- 
man needs to do so. For a squad is not just part of a platoon combat team— 

It’s part of a company combat team—for the battle job of the 81mm 
mortar is teamwork with the squads and platoons. 

It's part of a battalion combat team—for the battle job of heavy weapons 
is teamwork with the squads, platoons, and companies. 

It's part of a regimental peal a! team—for the one battle job of the regi- 
mental weapons, the AT guns, the 75’s, and the 105’s is to work with the 
battalions, the companies, and the platoons—and the rifle squads with their 
Garands, their autorifles, their carbines, and their hand and rifle grenades. 

You can take the thought of the combat team still higher—right on up to 
the top—and it still makes the good sense of modern war. The bomber and 
the fighting plane, the tank of every size, the gun of every caliber, the 
chemical mortar with its smoke (and its gas if it comes to that), the engi- 
neer fighter with his TNT, are fighting members of the same great team as 
every rifle squad in a fighting force, wherever the force may be fighting. 
* * * 

A leader who ever forgets these things is a r excuse for a fighting 
man. The leader who forgets the team, who lets his lower leaders try to win 
the war by themselves, should never be permittsd to get to battle. He will 
lose fights and waste lives if he does get there. 

This applies to the rifle-platoon leader who constantly keeps those deadly 
little mortars of his in reserve because he hasn't the energy and brains to 
get them in place where they'll be some good to his squads—who thinks 
they are only of use on perfect ground for observation and defilade. 

It applies to the infantry battalion commander who doesn’t find use for 
his big mortars every time they can possibly help his companies forward in 
the drive of their attack. 

It fits, also, the regimental commander who wastes unrecover.. »le minutes 
by making the contact man from his supporting artillery or other support- 
ing units wait till he can remember the Infantry has such powerful support. 

And it fits, exactly as much, every man in the Army whose pride in the 
branch insigne he wears on his collar outweighs for a moment his pride as 
a member of the whole fighting team. 

* * — 

Bataan was a tough, desperate defense which welded every unit together. 
It’s got to be the same in our attacks—in every one of them. In modern war 
you don’t get places unless you hit the enemy with everything you've got 
from H-hour on. And you can't hit them with everything all at once unless 
every combat team from squad to army is clicking, and knows it can count 
on every other member of every team, and knows to perfection how to work 
in battle with every other team, as one fighting part of the big fighting team 
made up of the whole hitting force.—From the November, 1942 Infantry 
Journal. 
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INTERNATIONAL | 
MILITARY 
SURVEY 


orld Perimeters 


Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 


NORTH ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 
(May | to June 15, 1950) 

Allied Plans. In January the President 
approved a strategic plan for the defense 
of the North Atlantic area and agree 
ments were signed between the United 
States and all allies needing financial 
aid. Schedules were completed in Feb- 
ruary as to what aid the U. S. would 
furnish. In March, the administering 
organization of the program began to 
function and the flow of military sup- 
plies began. 

On May 18 all Foreign Ministers of 
the Alliance convened at London as the 
North Atlantic Council. 

The general situation was at this time 
estimated as follows. The USSR had an 
overwhelming ground strength, an air 
force possibly as strong as the Allies had, 
and a substantial submarine fleet. The 
Soviet had neither the industrial devel- 
opment nor oil resources, to wage a long 
war. She might obtain them from West- 
ern Europe and the Near East if she 
could seize these areas before major dem- 
olition of industrial centers. 

lhrusts were therefore to be expected 
in Western Europe either north or south 
of the Alps, or both. Some resistance 
could be made against such a thrust by 
ground forces and more by air forces. In 
the Near East no ground resistance was 
in sight, and only inadequate air resist- 
ance, 

Under the Marshall Plan the United 


States is annually investing billions of 
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dollars to increase Western Europe's pro- 
duction and Near East oil developments. 
The Soviet could not easily duplicate 
this. The Marshall Plan is to remain in 
effect until 1952, and until then the 
booty for an invader will steadily in 
crease. Withholding attack at least until 
1952 seemed probable, unless an attack 
were provoked earlier by a large increase 
of Allied military forces. 

Atlantic Council. The smaller Allied 
countries feared the Soviet would wage 
a shooting war rather than continue the 
cold war limited to political, economic 
and psychological moves and minor 
armed efforts. Doubts were felt as to 
whether Great Britain and France would 
fight seriously to save Europe from Com 
munism. Previous estimates had been less 
pessimistic. Few thought there was any 
immediate danger of war, but agreed that 
1952-54 would be a period of crisis and 
danger. 

The Atlantic Council stated that “the 
problem was to meet a threat which, in 
view of the known program of the Krem 
lin, will exist unless we act now to pre 
pare our defenses against aggression.” It 
found that the combined resources of the 
members were sufficient, with coordina 
tion, to insure adequate military defense 
without impairing economic progress. No 
figures were fixed for military appropria 
tions, but the total estimated was greater 
than what most of the Allies wished to 
appropriate. The Council proclaimed the 
principle of balanced collective forces—a 


single defensive force to cover all mem- 
bers. And each member would contrib- 
ute whatever it was best qualified to fur- 
nish, and provide appropriations propor- 
tional to its national wealth. 

Balanced collective forces was a new 
idea. To direct such forces the Council 
provided that each Foreign Minister 
would appoint a deputy. These men 
would sit together continuously as a 
Board of Strategy and coordinate military 
plans with national abilities. ‘The Board 
would select its own chairman, and have 
its CP in London. 

This revolutionary plan received fa- 
vorable comment in the United States 
from the Chiefs of Staff and the Secre- 
tary of State. However, at the public 
meeting of the Council, none of the For- 
eign Ministers showed any enthusiasm 
for the plan. 

Action on the Allied Council’s Plans. 
The decision of the Council as to what 
forces each Ally would furnish was nec- 
essarily secret. By June 10 France had 
made it known that she would not fur- 
nish the twenty ground divisions al- 
lotted as her share of the common effort. 
She let it be known that she would fur- 
nish only five attack divisions, and four 
second-class divisions. Great Britain also 
objected to increasing her government 
budget to build up to her allotment. 

These actions were unexpected, and 
led to a new estimate of the situation in 
the United States based on two assump- 
tions: 
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The Soviet Union will not have 
enough atomic bombs for a major war for 
several years. 

And by that time the West will have 
new defensive weapons (not defined) to 
make a major attack by the Soviet ex- 
tremely hazardous. There is no need to 
match Soviet manpower and weapons. 

Comments. The small Allies had 
ground for doubting whether Great Brit- 
ain and France would seriously aid in 
opposing a Communist advance. About 
a quarter of the population of France 
and of Italy are Communistic, and might 
help rather than resist a Communist in- 
vasion. Others fear a civil war. Still 
others dislike the United States so heart- 
ily that they are veering toward settle- 
ment with the Soviet Union, rather than 
risk a war that would bring death and 
destruction to them once more. 

History shows the difficulty of insur- 
ing true allied coordination. It could be 
done but it is hard to do. And just now 
the defense of Western Europe is par- 
ticularly difficult. 

(See the sections below on Germany 
and the Near East for the situations 
there. ) 

The recent explanation that Europe 
can be defended by new weapons is un- 
convincing. No such weapons are avail- 
able for issue. Their effect in war is still 
conjectural. The explanation looks like 
a cover for the failure of France and 
Great Britain to go along with the ap 
proved plan. 


GERMANY 


(May | to June 15, 1950) 

West Germany. On May 6 Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer announced that Ger- 
many could not remain neutral in event 
of war, would join Western Europe. 
German terms were immediate reestab- 
lishment of German diplomatic relations 
throughout the world, and unlimited ex- 
port of her products without restrictions. 
Two days later the Western occupying 
powers disapproved the German de- 
mands. They reiterated their intent to 
keep Germany disarmed and prohibited 
manufacture of a long list of articles. 
But after the London Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, the Western Powers 
on June 8 authorized a limited German 
diplomatic service while France proposed 
the integration of coal, iron and steel 
production of Germany and France. This 
—the Schuman Plan—has been accepted 
in principle. 

East Germany. Communists continue 
in full control. On May 28 they paraded 
an estimated 400,000 men in east Berlin 
in a very orderly manner as a protest 
against the Western Allies remaining 
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in Germany. Propaganda—particularly 
against the United States—is intense. 

Soviet intentions. About three divi- 
sions of Gerraan Communists reinforced 
with armor and air forces, have been or- 
ganized. Reports have been noted, but 
not yet confirmed, that six divisions will 
be available next year and twelve by 
1952. Many of the officers and men are 
from West Germany, where the Allies 
prohibit German military units. Soviet 
troops are being withdrawn, and may 
disappear except for training and liaison 
detachments. The German Communist 
army (designated as an MP force) is 
completely controlled by the Soviet. It 
can be supported by large Soviet forces. 

Soviet propaganda in Germany points 
to an invasion of West Germany by the 
East German army at a date which may 
not yet be determined by the Soviet 
GHQ. It will be made under guise of 
liberating the country from foreign oc- 
cupation, or any other excuse. It may be 
supported by forces from Czechoslovakia 
north of the Alps, and Yugoslavia south 
of the Alps. No Soviet forces may appear 
to begin with. 

The French press has been discussing 
the probability of a drive into France 
after West Germany is taken. Such a 
drive would be spearheaded by Soviet 
troops for they would be more likely to 
gain French Communist support. France 
would then become the base for invasion 
of England, reversing the situation of 
1944. France is aware of its danger but 
is doing little to avoid it. 

The Soviet plan is based on a brutal 
and rapid surprise attack. Preparations 
include strengthening of fifth columns 
in Germany, Italy and France. If this is 
successful Soviet prestige will rise so high 
that no nation will support the United 
States which, it must be remembered, is 
represented in Soviet propaganda as the 
great enemy. 


Germany is the key area in this plan. 


NEAR EAST 


(Iran to Egypt, May | to June 15, 1950 
[he tremendous expansion of oil wells 
and refineries has increased the impor- 
tance of the Near East. Near East oil is 
not essential to the Western powers but 
is a convenience. For the USSR, Near 
East oil would be a necessity in a major 
war. The governments of the Near East 
are small and poor. They produce no 
war matériel and are militarily weak. 
The Soviet Union can count on help 
from the Kurds, a warlike tribe in north 
west Iran and north Iraq. The Kurds 
have been partly armed by Russia. They 
are in liaison with the Soviet Army on 
the Azerbaijan border. It is about nine 


hundred miles from there to the Suez 
Canal with no insuperable geographical 
obstacles in the way. The natives might 
offer no resistance at all to a Soviet ad- 
vance. Their standard of life is low and 
they are hardly interested in fighting to 
preserve a bare subsistence. For thou- 
sands of years, nation after nation has 
conquered the Near East but none has 
lasted. The people have remained poor 
and indifferent to their rulers. 

Possession of this area would give the 
Soviet access to the Mediterranean (sub- 
marine bases), and to refineries in Israel 
and Lebanon, pipelines to Iraq, and new 
pipelines under construction to the Gulf 
of Iran. It would cut the line of com- 
munications of the West to the Far East. 
A 700- to 800-mile advance would reach 
the oil region on the Gulf of Iran. This 
would probably be an airborne operation 
—to insure capture before demolition. 

In an effort to induce the Near East 
states to defend themselves against ag- 
gression, the United States, Great Britain 
and France, following a decision made at 
the London Conference, issued a joint 
statement on May 25. Arabs and Israelis, 
upon a promise not to fight over Pales- 
tine again, would be authorized supplies 
of arms and munitions. The United 
States took favorable action upon requisi- 
tions submitted by Iran, and would give 
similar attention to requests of other 
countries in the area. 
closes, 


As this account 
Israel and the Arab states have 
agreed to the conditions. 


FAR EAST 
(May 1 to June 15, 1950) 


China. The Chinese have not agreed 
to accept a Communist government. 
They have been conquered. Chinese are 
mostly illiterate and are not politically 
minded. They do not distinguish be 
tween Democracy and Communism, a 
President or an Emperor, and most of 
them don’t care. They do want a govern- 
ment that will maintain order, furnish 
postal service, repair roads and canals 
and do similar services. They are a pa 
tient people, willing to be taxed in rea- 
son. They have no objection to officials’ 
accepting bribes or appropriating public 
funds and property to their own use and 
benefit, provided it does not go to ex- 
tremes. It has long been customary and 
there is no law against it. But if officials 
are too corrupt and taxes too high, the 
Chinese are capable of revolting and do 
so from time to time. But they turn 
against undesirable ofhcials, rather than 
against the government. 

The Kuomintang Government of Chi 
ang Kai-shek was unusually corrupt and 
taxed outrageously. The people refused 
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him support and his troops deserted to 
the Communists. Deserting to the enemy 
is standard practice and there is no AW 
against it. Troops fight for whoever pays 
the most for the least fighting. Patriotism 
is generally absent. 

The Kuomintang now holds only For- 
mosa. It claims to have several hundred 
thousand troops there. Their loyalty is 
doubtful and they should not be counted 
upon. 

Tibet. This distant area could furnish 
Soviet air bases for operations against 
India, south China, and southeast Asia. 
It would also cover that part of Siberia 
believed to be the chief Soviet source of 
uranium. Tibet has been only nominally 
part of China, and then only at intervals. 
In May it sent a mission to India to ask 
for military aid against a threatened 
Chinese Communist invasion. India has 
declined, and an appeal to Great Britain 
has had no success. It may become one 
more advance Communist bastion. 

Southeast Asia. In Burma, the cen- 
tral government is friendly to Commu- 
nism. It is waging war against six inde- 
pendent forces, each at war with all the 
others. Since nobody has much ammu- 
nition, there has been little actual fight- 
ing. The government is cooped up 
around Rangoon, and seeks to enlarge its 
authority. It is doing so slowly. 

Indo-China. A strong French army of 
three divisions, including armor and 
paratroops and totalling some 150,000 
troops reinforced by a Viet Nam army of 
some 30,000, is opposing a Communist- 
| led force known as Viet Nimh. Opera- 
) tions have been at a standstill. 

he French plan has been, and still is, 
to occupy certain areas successively and 
not to proceed to the next until those just 
}taken are consolidated and_ pacified. 
) Areas for occupation are selected in order 
ef economic importance. The French 
have about cleared the very important 
state of Cochin-China in the south, 
which produces enormous rice crops, rub- 
ber, and so on, and the Tonkin delta. 
The intervening country, nearly 750 
miles long, is of slight economic impor- 
tance and thinly populated. It is largely 
occupied by small Communist forces. 
There have been no military operations 
during May and early June. 

Malaya. The British are actively en- 
gaged in suppressing a troublesome force 
of Chinese Communists. The British are 
supported by the Malays, who number 
about half of the population. The other 
half is Chinese uninterested in the gov- 
ernment of the country. Military opera- 
tions have not gone above the platoon 
level. The operations may last for some 
time. 
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Korea: Test of Strength 


A: 0400 hours on June 25, Korean 
Communist forces moved swiftly and 
quietly in a driving rainstorm across 
the 38th Parallel, just as they had done 
scores of times both before and since 
the last American troops evacuated 
Southern Korea. But it was no border 
raid. The Northern Koreans struck so 
fast and so surely and with such strength 
of infantry and armor that it was ap- 
parent the invasion: had been carefully 
planned and rehearsed. 

After two days of unequal battle, dur- 
ing which infantry defenders lost the 
capital, Seoul, to armored columns, 
President Truman in support of the 
United Nations ordered American war 
planes and naval units to join the fight. 
A few days later American ground units 
were ordered in. 

At the end of the first two weeks the 
Communist forces were still advancing. 
Bad weather—it was the monsoon sea- 
son—hampered the air forces and only a 
trickle of American Army forces had 
reached the front lines. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the dif- 
ficulties which confronted General Mac- 
Arthur as he coped with the deteriorat- 
ing military situation. Cut off from the 
country by the Sea of Japan, the Ameri- 
can command had to send troops across 
125 miles of water by air or ship. Once 
landed, men and equipment had to be 
trans-shipped by rail through mountain- 
ous terrain toward the front. The 161- 
mile tortuous journey from the port of 
Pusan to the strategic city of Taejon is 
an example of the tremendous logistical 
and communications problems of a land 
campaign in Korea. 

The Korean Peninsula is shaped like 
Florida. Both are about 125 miles wide 
at the widest point but the Korean penin- 
sula is about 600 miles long to Florida’s 
400. The terrain, north as well as south 
of the 38th parallel, alternates between 
craggy, rugged mountains as high as 
6,000 feet and great rice fields which 
were under water at the time the in- 
vasion started. 

The roadnet is scanty, as the map 
shows. Even the main roads are poor for 
military operations. They are widely 
separated and tortuous with not too 
much room for ground flank security. 

Korea, particularly the eastern part, is 
rugged and ideal for guerrilla fighting. 
The natural defensive features of the 
country are valid only if communications 
can be kept clear to the rear. Guerrilla 
actions during the past two years, which 


have taken an estimated 5,000 lives in 
small skirmishes alone, indicate that the 
American security problem may be great. 

Further complicating the defense is 
the restriction of tactical and troop-carrier 
aircraft by uncertain weather and poor 
landing facilities. Much emphasis has 
been put on the defensive value of the 
monsoon by the South Koreans, and this 
is probably the principal reason why the 
invasion came as a surprise to both the 
Korean Republic and its American ad- 
visers. The Communists attacked, how- 
ever, on what was one of the first days 
of the rainy season, which normally 
comes at the end of June and lasts until 
September. Weather records show an 
average July rainfall of sixteen inches in 
parts of South Korea where the fighting 


was most active. 


Tur rain worked unexpectedly to the 
advantage of the enemy in the opening 
days of the campaign. It failed to ham- 
per movement of their mechanized 
equipment, since it was able to stay on 
the roads most of the time, and at the 
same time it gave cover from Amer- 
ican aircraft. The weather during the 
monsoon is treacherous for flying, but 
usually the alternation of clear, fair 
weather and heavy rainfall with poor 
visibility would tend to favor the de- 
fense in a situation of this type. Ordi- 
narily the rain lasts no more than sixteen 
hours at a stretch, followed by good fly- 
ing weather for as much as a day or two. 
This would allow, in a normal rainy 
season, considerable time for tactical air 
operation while the ground, soaked by 
rain, would make movement of mecha- 
nized equipment off the roads impos- 
sible, especially in the marshy rice fields 
of the southwestern portion of the coun- 
try. 

The uncertainty of the weather, in- 
volving quick changes which make flight 
planning difficult, is only part of the 
tactical flying problem. Neither the 
craggy mountains nor the submerged 
rice paddies offer good emergency land- 
ing facilities, and there are no more than 
half a dozen airfields in South Korea 
which are worthy of the name. Only two 
fields—the one at Kimpo, which served 
Seoul, was lost the first week, and another 
at Pohang, on the southeast coast—were 
suitably paved and could handle planes 
the size of a B-29, when the war started. 
It took only a few days to show that the 
F-80 jet was not the right plane for 
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ground support in this situation. The 
long hop from Japanese bases and return 
used up most of the plane’s fuel and the 
length of its stay over the target area was 
extremely limited, a matter of minutes, 
perhaps, and finding a target was difh- 
cult. The F-51 Mustang—one of the 
work horses of the tactical air forces in 
World War Il—was being substituted. 
If the enemy put modern jet interceptors 
into the air over the battlefield, the 
Mustang could conceivably have a hard 
time of it. 

Despite these handicaps, air units had 
to assume an extra heavy job in the 
first phase of the campaign. At the out- 
set of the fighting, the South Koreans 
had an estimated eighty 105mm howit- 
zers and sixty 57mm AT guns—most of 
which were lost in the defense above 
the Han River. They also had only ten 
days’ supply of ammunition. 

Short of knocking out the enemy ar- 
tillery and armor from the air, the air 
units could accomplish much by fore- 
ing the heavy equipment off the roads 
into the rice paddies. This was a tactic 
the South Korean infantry sought to ac- 
complish but failed. Once in the mud 
and ankle-deep water, the equipment 
would be less maneuverable and more 
vulnerable to attack either by air or in- 
fantry. 

The South Koreans were outmatched 
from the start. They had no more than 
15 AT6 and LS aircraft, none of which 
could do any kind of combat service. 
They did not have a single warplane 
until General MacArthur turned over 
ten Mustangs. Their artillery was out- 
ranged by Russian 120mm and Japanese 
122mm guns, and they had no tanks 
and only the light 57mm AT guns to 
combat the enemy’s T-34 32-ton tanks. 

The Northern Korean forces showed 
such power and fighting savvy that it 
was apparent they were experienced 
The hard core of the invading 
forces were probably Koreans who had 
seen combat with Chinese Communist 
forces in Manchuria. Estimates of the 
total strength of the North Korean Army 
varied with early estimates much smaller 
than later ones. One estimate had it that 
it could put a force of fifteen divisions 
(9,000 men or less in each) into the 
field. 


troops. 


Lieu TENANT Colonel Chang Eun 
Shan, former chief of the Korean Re- 
public’s artillery and a member of the 
staff which planned a defense in depth, 
realized his worst fears in the opening 
days of fighting. He had just completed 
a course at the Field Artillery School at 
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Map courtesy of The New York Times 
The North Korean Communists quickly captured Korea's capital of Seoul (1) and 
the important Kimpo airfield near by, then moved southward to capture Inchon (2), 
an important port, and Suwon (3). At the end of the first week the American 
headquarters had been established at Taejon (4) and ground troops and supplies 
were coming in through the port of Pusan (5). Communist beachheads were estab- 
lished on the east coast at Kangnung and Samchak (6). The capital of North 
Korea, Pyongyang (7), and communications lines from it were targets of our 
bombers. The eastern half of South Korea is rugged and mountainous with a nar 
row coastal plain. A railroad and a motor road of sorts run along the coast from the 
port of Pusan in the south across the thirty-eighth parallel and into North Korea. 
The west coast is low with many mud flats. The rice-growing area is inland from 
the west coast, between the sea and the mountains. The terrain, the inadequate 
rail- and motor-roads, and the lack of modern airstrips able to handle all types of 
aircraft combined to make General MacArthur's logistical job extremely difficult. 
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Fort Sill, and flew to Washington to re- 
port for duty at the Korean Embassy. 

“We knew that we could only fight a 
delaying action until we got the matériel 
needed to combat the tanks and superior 
artillery of the North,” he said in a 
critique at the capital. 

Plans called for a heavy deployment 
to prevent the capture of Seoul, and al- 
lowance was made for heavy losses there, 
Colonel Chang explained, but there was 
still to be enough dispersion to take up 
secondary lines of defense below the 
Han River, with maximum use of two 
ranges of mountains running roughly 
parallel to one another in a northeast- 
to-southwest direction. 

Studying the confused reports of the 
first days of fighting, Colonel Chang 
said that not only was the southern ar- 
tillery out-gunned, but it had to fire 
blindly since it was impossible to put 
observation planes into skies dominated 
by enemy Yak fighters. Despite the 
heavy losses in South Korean men and 
arms, some reserves would be maintained 
to the end in the Pusan port area,.He 
did not believe these troops would be 
drawn out of position until friendly 
forces replaced them. 

A report on the scene indicated that, 
although the South Koreans were bad- 
ly underarmed, they may not have used 
the w eapons they had with maximum ef- 
fect. 

Press dispatches reported that South 
Korean troops abandoned bazookas and 
fled before the enemy tanks. Still others 
said Southern troops refused to mine 
roads south of the Han River. But two 
correspondents at the Seoul front, Bur 
ton Crane of The New York Times and 
Keyes Beech of The Chicago Dail) 
News, both reported that South Korean 
volunteers sacrificed themselves to throw 
satchel charges under enemy tanks. De- 
spite the tremendous pressure, Southern 
troops held their positions for more than 
a day in the outskirts of the capital city. 

Early newspaper reports were con 
fusing and contradictory. Close readers 
could make little sense nor draw valid 
conclusions from the dispatches. This 
could be expected; the press agencies did 
the best they could but until the situa- 
tion stabilized they were handicapped by 
lack of a central headquarters, issuing 
regular communiqués, which could keep 
them straight. 

When the defense lines were moved 
down to about ten miles north of Suwon, 
reports were again confused. Complete 
disintegration of the South Korean army 
with mass desertions was reported, but 
about six hours later the same troops 
were described as counterattacking. It 
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was into this perplexing situation that 
American troops moved into action. 


In any prolonged campaign in Korea, 
guerrilla fighting will undoubtedly play 
an important role. Twice since the Kor- 
ean Republic was set up in the south un- 
der United Nations-sponsorship qn Au- 
gust 15, 1948 political dissension ermpted 
into major revolt, and “at all ther. times 
the South Korean: populacés has © 
terrorized by irregulars Who, hide 
mountains. Some of President Si#hgman 
Rhee’s rightist opponents joie 

the Communists in an effort ‘fo g 
about unification of the two parts of 
Korea through the destruction of «the 
Rhee government and domination by the 
North Korean Pyongyang regime. 

Even before the Southern government 
was set up, 323 persons were killed dur- 
ing the U.N.-supervised election of May 
10, 1948. Then, on October 20, 1948, 
500 Korean police and government 
troops were killed putting down a re 
volt of about 3,000 persons in Yosu and 
Sunchon. Some,of the rebels were sol 
diets, The action was so violent that in 
three days, before the revolt was quelled, 
the: port of Yosu was wrecked. 

Another revolt in early November, 
1948, was put down after 6,000 persons 
were killed, according to reports from 
Seoul. In December, 105 Communist 
guerrillas were reported slain and five 
hundred surrendered in fighting on 
Cheju Island, off the southwest coast of 
Korea. An attempt by 200 guerrillas to 
kill the governor of South Cholla Prov- 
ince in Sunchon on December 17, 1948, 
was foiled and twelve Reds were killed. 

President Rhee thereafter took severe 
measures against Communists. By the 
beginning of this year the efficient na 
tional police force of 60,000 men was 
credited with restricting the menace of 
guerrilla attacks to border raids in the 
north. There were no reports of geur- 
rilla action by North Koreans in the 
first weeks of the war, but Southern 
Korean intelligence reports said 9,000 
trained guerrillas were accompanying the 
invading troops. These, according to Re 
public sources, were to take up positions 
in the mountains in the event the North 
ern regulars were pushed back. 

Effective guerrilla action in Korea 
could seriously hamper wire communica- 
tion, forcing reliance on radio. It also 
could raise havoc with rail transporta- 
tion, as indicated by past performance. 
In February, 1948, a relatively minor 
guerrilla attack knocked out fifty loco- 
motives. South Korea had about 620 
locomotives when the fighting began, 


but only about half of these were oper- 
able. The North Koreans have about the 
same number. 

Both of the two main, standard-gauge 
railroads running from the main port 
of Pusan to the north would be vul- 
nerable if trained guerrillas were able to 
operate in the southern mountains. The 
principal roads usually run parallel to 
the railroads. 

Water transportation is possible on a 
number of Korean rivers, particularly 
the four largest: Yalu and Tumen rising 
in the high mountains of the north; the 
Han, where South Koreans set up their. 
second line of resistance below Seoul, 
and the Naktong in the south. Motor- 
boats can pass for at least fifty miles up 
each of these rivers, and junks can sail 
at least another hundred miles. 

The coastwise approach to the penin- 
sula can be treacherous except at the 
half-dozen ports. The east coast is rock- 
bound with deep water and a tidal fluc- 
tuation of between twenty and thirty- 
six feet. On the west, the land tapers in- 
to the sea, providing a long underwater 
shelf and mud banks. The tidal fluctua- 
tion here.isonly a few feet. An amphibi- 
ous landing on either coast would have to 
solve these geographical difficulties to be 
successful. Nearly 3,500 islands of vary- 
ing size, many of them inhabited, lie off 
Korea. 

Unlike most of the places in the Pa- 
cific where Americans fought in World 
War II, the climate of Korea is tem- 
perate and healthful. The temperatures 
for the country as a whole approximate 
those of the Atlantic Seaboard, although 
the summers are not quite so hot. At 
Seoul the mercury averages about seven- 
ty-five degrees in the summer and thirty- 
three degrees in the winter. Except for 
some malaria in the south, there is no 
disease associated with climate in Korea. 


T 1E action in Korea was taken to repel 
“unprovoked armed attack” against the 
Republic of Korea. It was made at the 
request of the United Nations. At the 
suggestion of the United Nations Presi- 
dent Truman designated General Mac- 
Arthur the commanding general of the 
forces of the participating nations. He 
also directed General MacArthur to use 
the United Nations flag “concurrently 
with the flags of the various nations 
participating.” 

At the end of the first two weeks it 
appeared that the Northern Koreans 
would not be soon driven north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. It would take time 
to bring the great American potential to 
bear. 
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NEWS OF THE SERVICES 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“The Fundamental Charge” 

On the day the Commander in Chief 
directed U. S. forces to move to the aid 
of South Korea, the Secretary of Defense 
addressed the new graduates of the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Johnson's text didn’t mention 
Korea but some of the things he had to 
say were pertinent to what was happening. 

He was speaking to officers who had 
just finished studying at the services’ top 
school for logistics and production. So he 
dwelt at some length on the importance 
of those things in modern war. Then he 
touched on combat. 

“In emphasizing supply,” he said, “I 
in no sense minimize the significance of 
the man for whose strength and _pro- 
tection all supplies are mobilized. There 
still is no substitute for man himself. And 
the ability to lead him, and the duty to 
equip him, train him, transport him, and 
take care of his body and his spirit remain 
the fundamental charge of our military 
establishment.” 

Turning to our potential enemies, Mr. 
Johnson said that we must assume they 
are pushing their research and develop- 
ment as hard as we are. He then quoted 
the old maxim: “There ain’t no hold that 
can’t be broke” and said it meant to him 
in military terms “that there is no offense 
for which a defense cannot be built, no 
weapon developed whose effect cannot be 
reduced by some counter weapon... . 

“It is nip and tuck,” the Secretary said, 
“between ourselves and our possible ene- 
mies in this vital race for supremacy in 
the scientific research and development 
of superior weapons.” 

Lack of full knowledge of what goes 
on behind the iron curtain makes us fol- 
low a principle in the old Field Service 
Regulations the Secretary had studied in 
1917. The principle was he said, “when 
reliable information of the enemy can- 
not be obtained, it is assumed that he 
will act with good judgment.” 

That means, Mr. Johnson continued, 
that the enemy “will pursue the same 
objectives that we do and in due time can 
come up with answers similar to our own. 
That means we dare not be complacent, 
that we dare not become selfsatisfied over 
any superiority that we believe we may 
have at any moment.” 





Sawing Wood 

The events in Korea inevitably caused 
reporters to seek information about Ameri 
ca’s mobilization plans. And to the ques- 
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tions of reporters Mr. W. Stuart Syming- 
ton said that the National Security Re- 
sources Board was “just going ahead and 
sawing wood”—meaning the Board is going 
ahead as fast as it can. 

Mr. Symington also refused to be drawn 
into any discussion on whether the plans 
would be sent to the Congress for approval 
when completed or held back until they 
were needed. The latter would permit 
modifications to be made as necessary, 
and would also keep cur topmost mobiliza- 
tion plans secret from our enemies. 


Guided Missile Centers Allocated 

The several guided-missile test centers 
have been divided among the three ser 
vices for administrative efficiency. This 
change in no way affects joint usage of all 
test centers for any guided-missile activity 
of the Army, Navy or Air Force. 

The Joint Long Range Proving Ground 
at Banana River, Fla., is redesignated 
USAF Long Range Proving Ground Divi 
sion. With Brig. Gen. W. L. Richardson 
continuing in command, the AF will com 
mand, manage, operate and have budget 
ary responsibility, but this installation 
will continue to operate for the joint 
benefit of all services. 

Other test ranges will be run in a sim- 
ilar manner. Holloman AF Base at Ala- 
mogordo, N. M., is transferred to the Army, 
which also controls White Sands. The 
Navy will continue to operate its test 
center at Point Mugu, Calif. 


Decorations Reopened 

Congress voted to permit the Army, 
Navy and Air Force to consider recom 
mendations for decorations for wartime 
acts and services. 

Recommendations must be in writing 
to The Adjutant General, Department of 
the Army; Board of Decorations and Med 
als, Department of the Navy; and Direc 
tor of Military Personnel, USAF. Closing 
date for recommendations is May 3, 1951. 
Awards must be completed before May 3, 
1952. 

The Journat has not yet learned 
whether or not this includes reconsidera- 
tion of previous recommendations that 
have been turned down or altered. We 
will report on this next month. 


POW Statistics Compiled 

Of the 131,526 Army and Air Force, 
Navy and Marine Corps members who 
were captured and detained as POWs 


during World War Il, 
their prison camps. 
The Army and Air Forces lost 75,892 
men in ETO, 20,429 in the Mediter 
ranean, 26,943 in the Pacific, 6,626 in 


13,060 died in 


other areas—a total of 125,890. Deaths 
under detention were 1,078 in ETO, 160 
in MTO, 10,081 in the Pacific, 340 in 
other areas. 

The Navy lost 3,380 captured, of whom 
923 died, not including Marine Corps 
losses. The Marine Corps captured totalled 
2,256, of whom 528 died during deten- 
tion. 

These statistics come from the Report 
of the War Claims Commission recently 
issued. 


R&D BOARD 
How RDB Works 


The retiring executive secretary of the 
Research and Development Board, Dr. 4 
Robert F. Rinehart, told the radio audience ¥ 
how the RDB selected its programs for ~ 
research under a budget that won't let it = 
explore all possibilities. j 

“First we ask the Joint Chiefs of Staff = 
to give us the relative importance, in 
terms of their strategic plans, of various 
kinds of military operations, such as air 
defense, antisubmarine warfare, land war- 
fare, and so on,” Dr. Rinehart said. 

“We then get the best military and 
technical experts in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force to estimate for us the adequacy, 
or inadequacy, of our present equipment 
and techniques for performing each of those 
military operations successfully. 

“In air defense, for example, equip- 
ment would include such things as in- 
terceptor aircraft, early warning radars, 
aircraft fire control systems, and guns and 
rockets for use on the ground and in air- 
craft. 

“We then combine both strategic and 
technical factors of importance and arrive 
at a relative priority for each major area of 
research and development. This set of pri- 
orities constitutes the RDB master plan . . . 
serves as a broad guide to the relative mili- 
tary needs in our entire research and devel- 
opment effort. 

“Having thus obtained a military pic- 
ture of our problems, we bring the best 
available scientific talent to bear on the 
question of how to solve them. 

“Through the consultant services of 
more than 2,000 civilian and military 
scientists and technologists, representing 
practically every scientific field, we sub 
ject all parts of the research and develop- 
ment programs of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force to the closest scrutiny. Using 
the master plan as an over-all guide, these 
experts bring their experience and judg- 
ment to the questions of which programs 
are most needed, out of all those that we 
would like to pursue and what directions 
these programs should follow.” 
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ARMY 


Permanent Organization 

After operating from early in World 
War II until 1950 under an Executive 
Order, the Army got a permanent organi- 
zation that finally did away with the old 
organization that included “chiefs” of the 
combat branches. 

Under the new organization the Army 
includes the Regular Army, the National 
Guard, and the Organized Reserve Corps. 

The Department of the Army—which 
means, the law says, “the executive part 
of the Army Establishment at the seat of 
government’—provides for a Secretary, 
Under Secretary, and two Assistant Secre- 
taries, plus the Army Staff. 

The Army Staff consists of a Chief of 
Staff, Vice Chief of Staff, not more than 
three Deputy Chiefs of Staff (there are two 
now) and not more than five Assistant 
Chiefs of Staff (now four in number). 

The branches of the Army are divided 
into two categories: basic and special. The 





basic branches are Infantry, Armor, Artil- 
lery, Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, 
Adjutant General’s Corps, Quartermaster 
Corps, Finance Corps, Ordnance Corps, 
Chemical Corps, Transportation Corps, 
and Military Police Corps. Additional 
branches may be established by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. Present branches may 
be discontinued or consolidated by the 
Secretary only during times of war or 
national emergency. 

(What the merging of the artilleries will 
do to the individual artilleryman, so far as 
duty assignments, schooling, and so forth 
are concerned, wasn’t immediately clear. 
We will follow up on this and report what 
we learn in succeeding issues. ) 

Special branches include the several 
corps of the Army Medical Service, the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, and the 
Chaplains, no longer called the Corps of 
Chaplains in the laws. The Women’s Army 
Corps is authorized, but it is not designated 
as either a basic or special branch. 

The Army Medical Service, which ful- 
fills all of the old functions of the Medical 
Department, consists of the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, Medical 
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THE ‘POD’ PLANE ARRIVES 


The first detachable “pod” transport airplane—the dream of many an air 
transport man—rolled out of Fairchild’s plant late in June and by the time you 
read this has probably made its first flight 

It’s the XC-120 and like its two Fairchild transport predecessors—the C-82 
and C-119—it’s a twin-boomed, twin-engined airplane. 

The detachable “pod” can carry up to 10 tons in its 2,700 cubic feet of cargo 


The military value is obvious. Pods ‘can be specially designed for different 
loads. Special communication center pods can be equipped with signal equip- 
ment, flown to a forward location and rolled away ready to operate. Other pos- 
sible uses include pods equipped as medical aid stations, shops, and administra- 

Pie Red Cross centers or PXs are yet being contem 


Four ball-and-socket connections hold the pod to the plane. It can be raised 
and lowered by four electrical cable hoists, two on each side of the fuselage. 
Inflatable rubber tubing around the top edge of the pod seals the space where it 


The plane has a quadricycle landing gear placed to permit the pod to be rolled 

away from either end. The pod on the first XC-120 has chndall 

end. Heavy rolling equipment can be pulled into it by running a cable from the 

load right through the pod and attaching the other end to the winch of a truck. 
Extensive flight tests are to be made to determine the military feasibility of 

this aircraft and to iron out bugs for future planes of the type, if the pod idea 
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Service Corps, Army Nurse Corps, and the 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps. 

The law provides for the following 
chiefs of services: Chief of Engineers, 
Chief Signal Officer, Adjutant General, 
Quartermaster General, Chief of Finance, 
Chief of Ordnance, Chief Chemical Of- 
ficer, Chief of Transportation, Surgeon 
General, Judge Advocate General, and 
Chief of Chaplains. There are no chiefs 
for the combat branches. In addition an 
Inspector General and Provost Marshal 
General are provided. 


Air-Ground Exercises Planned 

On the heels of the reorganization of 
the Air Force's tactical organization came 
the word that the Army and Air Force are 
planning to strengthen the tactical air 
support of ground forces. 

The plans call for all Army combat 
units to be trained in exercises involving 
bombing, _rocket-firing and _ strafing. 
Ground units will learn about the sup- 
port power of planes using live ammuni- 
tion, including 500-pound bombs, 5-inch 
rockets, and machine guns. 

The normal exercise will see an in- 
fantry battalion get the support of a 
squadron of Thunderjet fighter-bombers 
and a squadron of RF-80 reconnaissance 
planes, with Air Force pilots working 
as forward air controllers. National Guard 
and ORC units will either participate or 
attend as observers. 


Cash-and-Carry Clothing System 
The enlisted clothing allowance system 
changed throughout the services on July 
1. Under the old system a soldier drew 
clothing from the unit supply room and the 
cost was charged to his personal allowance 
with much grief of bookkeeping. His in- 
debtedness or credit was computed at six- 
month intervals, but he never received any 
cash until his enlistment expired. 
Under the new and simplified plan it’s 
cash and carry. He walks into the post 
OM store and lays cash on the counter 
for the items he takes away. Or he can 
buy from a civilian outfitter so long as 
the clothing is of the same shade, type, 
material and general cut as the GI item. 
Under the new plan each male soldier 
on active duty gets an initial allowance 
valued at $184.96 for fiscal 1951 CWacs 
get $252.74). After the sixth month, and 
continuing on for the rest of the first 
three years of active service, males get 
$4.20 CWacs $4.50) per month in cash 
to keep their wardrobes repaired and serv- 
iceable. Wacs draw a larger initial and 
monthly allowance because they need 
more clothes that are more expensive. 


Enlistment Opportunity 
Non-Regular officers and warrant off- 
cers now on EAD who were serving as en- 
listed men on active duty or on before 
Dec. 7, 1941, may now enlist in the 
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temporary pay grade held on their dis- 
charge from active enlisted federal serv- 
ice providing they do it the day after they 
are separated from commissioned status. 


Jawbone Paydays 

Advances of pay to personnel upon per- 
manent change of station are now author- 
ized by joint Army and Air Force regula- 
tions, which also allow advance payment 
where conditions exist which make it 
difficult to pay at regular intervals. 

Advances normally will be restricted to 
one month's basic pay less tax deduc- 
tions. But with the approval of the local 
CO, they may be extended to three 


months’ basic pay. 


War College to Carlisle 

The Armed Forces Information School, 
the Army Security Agency School, and the 
Chaplains School, all located at Car- 
lisle Barracks, will transfer to new locations 
by April 15, 1951, so the Army War Col- 
lege, temporarily located at Leavenworth, 
may move there in time for its 1951-52 
course. 


INFANTRY 


ORC Training Bulletin 

In June The Infantry School began the 
quarterly publication of a four-page bul- 
letin designed to keep Infantry Reserve of- 
ficers hep to Infantry news and develop- 
ments. This bulletin is similar to publica- 
tions of others arms and services for reserv- 
ists of their branches. 

The first issue gives the dope on exten- 
sion courses, training films, field manuals 
and other special texts. It also describes 
briefly certain changes in the organization 
of Infantry and Airborne divisions and tells 
of equipment tests and developments and 
tactical changes of interest to Infantry ofh- 
cers. 

The material is similar to news published 
in our columns every month. 


Air Transportability Stressed 

During the coming school year The In- 
fantry School is going to emphasize air 
transportability training in all courses, ofh- 
cer and enlisted. 

Details of the type of training and spe- 
cial courses were not yet available at the 
time this issue of Compat Forces Jour 
NAL was prepared. 


Catalog Out 

The 1950 edition of The Infantry School 
Book Department catalog on instructional 
material is ready. Free copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Book Department, 
The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 
The catalog contains a list of lesson plans, 
outlines of conferences, map problems, 
CPXs and map maneuvers, as well as the 
latest Infantry field manuals, special texts, 
and instructional pamphlets. 
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Material for Reserves & NG 

Material for ROTC, ORC and the Na- 
tional Guard is pouring from The Infantry 
School. 

Eleven ROTC subject schedules for high 
school ROTC units have been printed. Six 
ROTC instructors recently looked over 
training materials and aids at the School to 
select materials for Senior Infantry ROTC 
high schools. 

The 3-year program for the ORC schools 
has been prepared and submitted to the 
Office of the Chief of Army Field Forces 
for approval. 

The National Guard Training Program 
for regimental and battalion staffs, Infan- 
try, and the ORC Training Program for 
Infantry regimental and battalion staffs 
have been packaged and distributed. This 
material will be of great help to National 
Guard and Reserve instructors because it 
reduces the amount of research necessary. 
This distribution gives all NG and ORC 
unit staffs three years of instructional ma- 
terial. 


Training Films 

The present status of training films was 
reported by the School as follows: 

TF 7-1521—The Rifle Company in At- 
tack. Distributed to Signal Corps film 
libraries. 

TF 7-1507—The Rifle Platoon in Attack 
of Fortified Positions. Previewed at the 
School and distribution expected this 
month. 

Film Strips—Flight Safety; Parachute 
Landing Falls; and Parachute Harness Ad- 
justment have been shipped to OCAFF 
for approval and reproduction. 


Field Manuals 

Two field manuals are currently being 
revised. They are FM 23-5 US. Rifle Cali- 
ber .30 M1, and FM 23-15 Browning Au- 
tomatic Rifle Caliber .30 M1918A2. 


ARTILLERY 


New Gunnery Course 

The Extension Department of The Artil 
lery School inaugurated a special Field 
Artillery Gunnery Series especially de 
signed for officers and noncommissioned 
officers of all components who haven't been 
able to keep up with latest artillery tech 
niques, especially the target-grid system. 

The series is composed of seven gunnery 
extension subcourses and will take the en 
rollee from the calculation of initial data 
(new material) through sensing (new 
method), conduct of observed fire (new 
system), unobserved fire (many changes), 
fire-direction-center technique (new 
tem), and down to the firing battery 
changes). 

There is also a course on survey and 
map and aerial photograph reading for 
Field Artillerymen. 

The series cuts across the fields covered 
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many 


by regular extension series subcourses. The 
artilleryman who needs the new series 
doesn’t have to complete a whole series ap- 
propriate to his grade before studying Field 
Artillery gunnery. 

Persons now enrolled in a subcourse 
series may take the special series at the 
same time. 

Officers (captain to lieutenant colonel) 
who haven’t been eligible for the lower 
series subcourses may enroll in this new 
series. 

Officers and noncommissioned officers of 
all components may apply for the course by 
sending AGO Form No. 145 to The Artil- 
lery School at Fort Sill through channels. 
Credit hours successfully completed may be 
scored against semiannual extension course 
requirements, active reserve status and re- 
tirement points. 

Here is a list of the subcourses: 
Subcourse 20-6, Basic Artillery Gunnery. 

Scope: Elementary ballistics and disper- 
sion as applied to the conduct of artil- 
lery fire; principles of conduct of fire, 
and preparation of firing data. 

Subcourse 20-9FA, Firing Battery. 

Scope: Organization and equipment; 
duties of individuals; control of fire at 
the battery position. 

Subcourse 20-10FA, Conduct of Observed 
Fire. 

Scope: Observed fire procedure using the 
target grid; miscellaneous observed 
fires. 

Subcourse 30-4, Artillery Survey. 

Scope: The use of survey equipment; 
basic survey operations; establishing 
and extending survey control (includ- 
ing astronomical orientation); survey 
computations; survey plans and pro- 
cedures. 

Subcourse 30-11FA, Map and Aerial Pho 
tograph Reading for Field Artillery. 

Scope: Advance study of aerial photo- 
graphs and photomaps with special 
emphasis upon field artillery use. 

Subcourse 30-12FA, Fire-Direction-Center 
Technique 

Scope: Organization and functions of 
fire-direction center; observed fire 
charts; surveyed firing charts. 

Subcourse 30-13FA, Unobserved Fire. 

Scope: Map data; determination and ap- 

plication of corrections. 


Training Aids for ROTC Units 
Instructors of senior ROTC Field Arrtil- 
lery units frequently visit Fort Sill to bring 
themselves up to date on artillery develop- 
ments and trends. And more than fre- 
quently, as they make the rounds of the 
school, they pause to admire some of the 
training aids in use. And repeatedly they 
say: “Now, if I could just get one of these.” 
Now they can. Army Field Forces re- 
cently allotted $20,600 to be used in mak- 
ing instructional aids for Field Artillery 
Senior ROTC units. The materials will be 
prepared by The Artillery School and dis- 
tributed to the 40 ROTC units 
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Courses Offered at the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile Branch 
of The Artillery School, Fiscal Year 1950-51 


The following table shows the courses of instruction to be offered at the Fort 
Bliss branch of The Artillery School during the present Fiscal Year: 


OFFICER COURSES 


Class Duration Reporting Closing 
Course No. Capacity (Weeks) Date Date 


Artillery Officer 5 Phase II 205 12 23 Sep 50 Dec 
Advanced 5 Phase III 205 12 6 Jan 51 Apr 


AAA Associate 22 90 13 16 Aug 50 Nov 
Battery Officer 23 90 13 11 Oct 50 Jan 
24 90 13 7 Mar 51 Jun 
25 90 13 25 Apr 51 Jul 
26 90 13 31 May 51 Aug 


AAA Officer 70 13 Feb 51 May 5 
Associate Advanced 70 13 May 51 7 Aug 


Guided (25 Army) 50 37 Aug 50 May 
Missiles (25 Army) 50 37 Nov 50 Sep 


26 Jul 50 Feb 5 
26 Sep 50 Apr 5 
26 Nov 50 Jun 5 
26 Jan 51 Aug 
26 Mar 51 3 Oct 5 
26 Jun 51 Dec 


Officer Electronics 
Radar) 
0120,0140) 


NMNNMNNM 
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ENLISTED COURSES 
26 
26 
26 


AAA Master 


Gunner (2671 


tO 


NS OD 


Jul Feb 5 
Nov May 51 
Jan Jul 51 
Mar Sep 51 


Jul 5 Jan 51 
Aug Mar 51 
Sep 5 Apr 51 
Nov May 51 
Jan 5 3 Jul 51 
Feb Aug 51 
Mar Sep 51 
Apr Oct 51 
Jun Dec 51 


Fire Control Jul Jan 51 
Electrician 2 Aug Mar 51 
Gun) (0634) Sep Apr 51 
3 Nov May 51 
Jan 5 Jul 51 
Feb 5 Aug 51 
Mar 5 Sep 51 
Apr 31 Oct 51 
Jun 3 Dec 


Jul May 5 
Aug Jun 
Aug Jun 
Sep Jul 
Oct 3 Aug 
Oct 3 Aug 5 
Nov Sep 5 
Dec Oct 5 
Dec Oct 5 
Jan 51 5 Oct 
Feb 51 Nov 
Feb 51 

7 Mar 51 
Apr 51 Feb 
Apr 51 Feb 
May 51 7 
Jun 51 
Jun 51 
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through the Book Department of the 
School. 

A board of instructors recently visited 
Fort Sill to select the training aids and ma- 
terials to be distributed. It decided that 
audio-visual aids would be the best for 
ROTC units. These include miniature 
models and mock-ups of weapons, vehicles 
and instruments. 

And now The Artillery School is assem- 
bling the aids for distribution to PMS&Ts 
of senior ROTC units. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Electronic Device Developed 

An electronic device that will generate 
electrical energy pulses lasting only a thou- 
sandth of a millionth of a second (a milli- 
microsecond) has been developed by the 
Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories. 

Circuits based on the milli-microsecond 
pulse technique are being embodied in 
experimental models of radio equipment 
~from short-range portable and vehicular 
sets up to trunk microwave radio relay sta- 
tions. 

The development means that the tactical 
radio nets of the future may have a much 
wider choice of highly stable frequency 
channels. 


Cold-Weather Battery 

The Signal Corps Engineering Labora- 
tories have turned out a battery to power 
radiosonde (meteorological) equipment that 
will work in the cold thirty miles up in the 
air. It is a magnesium-cuprous chloride 
reserve type battery activated with ordinary 
tap water before use. 


Division Movies Prepared 

The Signal Corps has prepared moving 
pictures, for nonprofit showing, of the ac- 
tions of six Army units in World War II. 
They are the Ist Cavalry, 82d Airborne, 
6th Infantry, 7th Infantry, 29th Infantry, 
and 43d Infantry divisions. A pictorial his- 
tory of the U.S. Constabulary Forces is also 
available. 

Films on the 25th, 30th, 34th and 35th 
Infantry divisions are to be released soon. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Doctrine for NP Cases 

The handling of neuropsychiatric casu- 
alties in combat acquired a doctrine in 
Training Circular No. 6, dated 7 April 
1950. It is based on experience obtained 
and evaluated from the North African and 
Mediterranean Theaters of Operations in 
World War II. 

“Indiscriminate medical evacuation, par- 
ticularly of neurophychiatric casualties, re- 
sults in a needless loss of combat personnel 
and adversely affects the morale of those 
remaining in the combat area,” the circular 
declares. 

Prompt and proper screening will cut the 
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number of NPs permanently lost to com- 
bat. “Twenty to 40 per cent may be re- 
turned at the division leyel and an addi- 
tional 10 to 20 per cent at the army level.” 

The circular recommends treatment as 
far forward as possible, centralized screen- 
ing and treatment, and avoidance of hos- 
pital atmosphere. 

NPs are first evacuated to the battalion 
aid station. Some may be returned to duty 
immediately and others after a mild sedation 
and 24-hour rest. At the regimental col- 
lecting station the screening process con- 
tinues. 

Professional neuropsychiatric people take 
over at the division clearing station. They 
divide the casualties into two groups: (1) 
those salvageable for further combat duty 
with time limits established under cur- 
rent policies; and (2) those requiring pro- 
longed care and treatment, men who are 
not salvageable for combat duty within the 
time limit. 

Casualties who belong in the first group 
are sent to the division replacement com- 
pany for indoctrination and training. The 
division psychiatrist works closely with this 
unit. 

Each field army will operate neuropsychi- 
atric treatment stations, usually one per 
corps. At these stations a casualty will be 
held from five to eight days and then 
either returned for duty or evacuated to the 
communications zone. The field army will 
also operate a convalescent center for NPs. 

In the Communications Zone, the station 
and field hospitals may operate psychiatric 
detachments. 

General hospitals have organic neuro- 
psychiatric complements and equipment for 
handling all types of mentally ill patients. 


MILITARY POLICE 
New Paddy Wagon 


Military policemen throughout the U.S. 
were testing a new military paddy wagon, 
specially designed for MP patrol purposes. 

The trucks are half-ton 4x2 panel deliv- 
ery trucks equipped with special generators 
to develop power for two-way short-wave 
radios. 

Fourteen of the vehicles are to be de- 
livered this summer. And by January of 
next year the Provost Marshal General 
hopes to have reports that will tell him 
whether the vehicles fill the bill. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
ORC Training Tours Limited 


A new Army policy limits short active- 
duty tours to 15 days for ORC members. 
No reservist can be ordered to active duty 
for more than a total of 90 days in one fiscal 
year, service school attendance excepted. 
Exceptions to the rule are 

1) A maximum of 90 days may be al- 
lowed on training tours with Department 
of the Army agencies, with the Office of 
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the Chief of AFF, with army area head- 
quarters, with class II installations, as mem- 
bers of the staff or faculty at a service 
school, or in the operation or conduct of 
summer training camps. 

(2) For training of a reservist at special 
field exercises, a maximum of 90 days may 
be authorized. 

(3) For ROTC summer camps, as 
much as 45 days of active duty is allowed. 

(4) For attendance as students at serv- 
ice schools, the time allowed will be the 
duration of the course plus travel time. 

Officers relieved from EAD may not be 
ordered to short active-duty tours within 
a year from date of relief, except for sum- 
mer field training with his ORC unit. 

An officer on active duty for training 
must be assigned only such duties as con- 
tribute materially and demonstrably to his 
military development. The training must 
be scheduled so that it can be completed 
within the active-duty period to which the 
reservist is ordered, with no extension. 


Three-Year Plan Produced 

Army Field Forces has nearly completed 
its three-year training program to bring 
Army Reserve units to the highest possible 
state of readiness. 

The training, according to Gen. Mark 
W. Clark, will give the U.S. “a hard core 
of highly trained reservists, accustomed to 
working together, ready for instant mo- 
bilization and action in an emergency.” 

Eighteen Army service schools are help 
ing to prepare between two and three thou 
sand subject schedules. These are detailed 
lesson plans covering every minute of the 
48 annual two-hour home-station drill peri 
ods, and more general directives for 15-day 
summer training camps. 

The training program meshes with the 
over-all reorganization plan announced by 
the Army last April. This plan provides 
that all Reserve units will attain at least 
cadre strength within prescribed time lim- 
its, and then be allowed to progress toward 
fully organized status as funds are made 
available. Training programs began going 
out to unit commanders in July, with dis- 
tribution expected to be completed before 
Sept. 1, when the program starts. Subject 
schedules follow training programs as soon 
as possible. 


Reserve Schools to Open 

Sixty-two Army Reserve Schools, to be 
operated by ORC members assisted by sen- 
ior Army instructors, are scheduled. 

Between Oct. 1, 1950, and Jan 1, 1951, 
the 62 special schools will teach Volunteer 
Reserves progressive branch training and 
give students an opportunity to maintain 
and expand their military education. 

Reservists may earn credit for retention 
in the Active Reserve, retirement points, 
and in certain conditions credit for promo 
tion. They may also become eligible for 
assignment to Reserve units and Reserve or 
active-duty training pay. 


The number of these schools is expected 
to reach 334. They are patterned after an 
experimental school at Allentown, Pa., 
which opened in January. 

Service schools are preparing curricula 
which will parallel their own associate basic 
and advanced courses. Instructional pro- 
grams and material have been adapted to 
provide progressive training for each school, 
covering three years each in a basic, an 
advanced, and a staff course. 


Industrial College Field Courses 

The Industrial College’s program for 
the Field Economic Mobilization Courses, 
to be presented in 16 cities during the 
1950-51 academic year, are condensed ver- 
sions of the College’s ten-month course. 

The courses offer a broad survey of the 
principles of economic mobilization, par- 
ncularly stressing the role played by the 
national economy during an emergency. 
The Industrial College is not a planning, 
policy or operating agency, so only impor- 
tant principles of economic mobilization 
are presented. 

Lectures are given in organization of the 
government for national security, techno- 
logical progress, national resources of the 
U.S. and other major powers, manpower 
resources and problems, requirements ot the 
Armed Forces procurement, economic sta- 
bilization, production, public services, eco- 
nomic potential for war, problems of mobili- 
zation, and the current world situation in 
its relation to economic mobilization and 
the role of industry in mobilization. 

The two-week courses are open to senior 
officers of Reserve components and the 
National Guard, representative members of 
industry, business, finance, education, and 
labor. 
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Stop War Before It Starts 

The Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Thomas K. Finletter, stated his conception 
of the military requirements of the United 
States in a Commencement Address at the 
University of Pennsylvania: 

“In every choice as to how our defense 
dollars are to be spent I would test by the 
formula: which course will set up the 
greater deterr:nt to an enemy who might 
be thinking of attacking us? Only with 
the greatest reluctance would I spend 
money for something that was to be used 
after a war was well under way; for our 
purpose is to stop it from getting under way. 

“This, I am sure, is what General Eisen- 
hower had in mind when he said in his 
final report as Chief of Staff in February 
1948 that, ‘What we are able or not able 
to do within the first 60 days of another 
war will be decisive in its determination of 
our ability to carry the war to a successful 
conclusion.’ 
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“A similar principle was stated recently 
by the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Louis 
Johnson, when he said: ‘Our . . . philosophy 
of defense . . . does not require that all the 
men and all the munitions necessary to con- 
duct all out war be ready in full capacity at 
all times. What we seek first by way of pre- 
paredness is a force of sufficient strength 
to deter aggression and to make impossible 
the defeat of America by any blitz attack 
of any dimensions.’ 

“Unless this idea is thoroughly under- 
stood throughout our nation and by all 
other free nations, we run the danger of 
being complacent on the one hand or on the 
other of accepting the inevitability of war.” 


Training Flights in Europe 

The Air Force bomber squadrons in Eng- 
land were engaging in regular training 
flights over The Netherlands testing them- 
selves, the Dutch air force, and the new 
radar cover the Dutch have installed. 

B-29s and B-50s of the U.S. Third Air 
Division in England were making regular 
training flights to Helgoland, where the 
air-defense system becomes operative. In- 
terceptions and attacks by Dutch fighter 
aircraft are attempted. Cinecamera films 
from both bombers and fighters record re- 
sults. The exercises afford frequent and 
excellent training for air and ground crews. 


Superspeed Computer 

The Air Force, which likes speed, an- 
nounced that it had a superspeed electronic 
computer that can multiply or divide 
eleven-digit numbers in 250 one-millionths 
of a second. 

It was devised by the National Bureau 
of Standards for the Air Force at a cost of 
$250,000. 

It is going to be used in Air Force budg- 
eting and requirements work. It will, Air 


| Force officers say, reduce to days computa- 


tions that formerly required months. 


NAVY 


A Taut Ship Is Happy 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. 
Forrest P. Sherman, had some real things 
to say about leadership, morale and disci- 
pline in a talk to the Naval War College. 
Excerpts: 

“The training, the morale, and the disci- 
pline of the Navy are the responsibilities of 
all those in authority, from the most senior 
officer down to the leading seamen . . . 
even in the last war, when the United 
States had a preponderance of excellent ma- 
tériel, our battles were won by men—by 
men inspired by their cause, by men who 
gained strength out of confidence and faith 
in their leaders. . . 

“All the good equipment, all the research 
skill of the country would have availed us 
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nothing, had our weapons not been manned 
by daring, courageous and skillful men. It 
is men who win battles . . . 

“The ultimate test of discipline is com- 
bat. The only discipline which will surely 
meet the test of combat is one that is based 
on the fact that all hands have pride in a 
great service, a belief in its purposes, a be- 
lief in its essential justice, and complete 
confidence in the superior character, skill, 
education and knowledge of its leaders . . . 

“One area in which considerable im- 
provement is possible is the personal interest 
of senior officers in their junior officers and 
of junior officers in their men . . . Foremost 
in each man’s heart is the desire to be 
known, to be appreciated and understood, 





Conventions-Reunions 
The following list of scheduled 


combat unit conventions was fur- 
nished by the National Association 
of Combat Units and by some of the 
units concerned. 

Readers interested in more infor- 
mation may write Edmund G. Love, 
Secretary, National Association of 
Combat Units, P. O. Box 1111, 
Washington, D. C. Not all units are 
affliated with the NACU, but its 


secretary will answer all inquiries to 


the best of his ability. 


INFANTRY DIVISIONS 
lst—New York, Aug. 25-26 
8th—Cincinnati, Nov. 17-19 

24th—Chicago, Aug. 11-13 
27th—Albany, Oct. 6-7 
29th—Baltimore, Sept. 1-4 
32d—Madison, Wisc., Sept. 1-4 
34th—Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 16-17 
37th—Cleveland, t. 1-4 
43d—Old Orchard, Me., Sept. 8-10 
75th—Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 16-18 
76th—New York, Sept. 15-17 
78th—Fort Dix, N. J., Aug. 11-13 
83d—Boston, Aug. 17-19 
84th—New Orleans, Aug. 24-26 
87th—New York, Sept. 17-19 
90th—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 3-5 
94th—Boston, Aug. 4-6 
95th—Chicago, Oct. 13-15 
100th—Boston, Sept. 8-10 
103d—New York, Nov. 17-19 
104th—Pittsburgh, Sept. 2-4 
106th—Detroit, July 28-30 


ARMORED DIVISIONS 
lst—Cleveland, t. 1-3 
2d—New York, je y 28-30 
3d—Chicago, ju y 6-8 
6th—New York, Sept. 1-4 
7th—Detroit, Sept. 29-Oct. 1 

11th—Louisville, Ky., Aug. 17-19 
12th—Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 1-4 
AIRBORNE DIVISIONS 

101st—Washington, Sept. 1-2 
OTHER UNITS 
Ist Cavalry Division— 
New York, Sept. 1-4 
Ist Spec. Serv. Force— 
Helena, Mont., Aug. 10-12 











to be an individual in the eyes of his leader 
and not a nameless cog in the machine . . . 

“Our juniors and many of our men have, 
we hope, chosen the Navy as a life career. 
They want to belong to an organization that 
is progressive, that is successful and that is 
respected and honored by other professions. 
Factual information is the best means of 
convincing them that their profession is the 
best profession in the world—as it is. The 
plans, the purposes, and the future of the 
Navy should be explained at every oppor- 
tunity... 

“We all know that a taut ship is a happy 
ship. In a taut ship every officer and every 
man knows exactly where he stands. Each 
knows what is expected of him. Each has 
complete confidence in his associates and 
knows that an incompetent shipmate would 
be brought up with a round turn. Ina taut 
ship there are no soft billets, and there is 
no man or group of men ‘getting away 
with it’... 


Another Carrier to be Modernized 

The Navy, which had previously obtained 
authority to convert five Essex class 27,000- 
ton carriers, asked Congress to let it mod- 
ernize another carrier and the request got 
quick approval from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Armed Forces Commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

In addition the Navy has in operation 


. three 45,000-ton carriers. 


Reports that the Navy would get started 
on its super flush-deck carrier in the 1951 
fiscal year were denied by Admiral Sher- 
man and the Secretary of the Navy. The 
project is under continuing consideration, 
Admiral Sherman said but funds for it 
won't be available. 


Register Ready 

The Navy’s Register of Navy and Ma- 
tine Corps Commissioned and Warrant 
Officers came off the Government’s presses 
and went into distribution. 

By using tabular form and code numbers 
the Navy managed to cut the size of the 
Register in half. One column in the tables 
gives code numbers of decorations and 
awards held by each officer. However, no- 
where in the book does the code appear. 
This oversight is being corrected by the 
preparation of a supplement for the book. 


MARINE CORPS 
Too Many Pilots 


Because so many Marine Corps officers 
are flyers, not many more aviators can be 
trained without exceeding strength ceil- 
ings, the Marine Corps announced. 

Vacancies for new flyers will be created 
by voluntary transfer of pilots to ground 
duty, normal attrition, and revocation of 
pilots’ flying-duty orders. 

A board will screen all flying Marine 
colonels and lieutenant colonels—and select 
83 to be reassigned to ground units. 
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Most of the letters printed below were 
written to The Infantry Journal or Field 
Artillery Journal. 

Comsat Forces Journat is continuing 
the letters department because it has been 
popular in the past. The Field Artillery 
Journal has not been carrying a regular 
letters department, so we particularly urge 
Artillerymen to share the Infantry custom 
of writing to the editor. 

There will not be quite room enough to 
print every letter received. Our aim will be 
to give our readers the most thoughtful 
and lively of the comment that comes to 
us. 

Purely anonymous letters (without ac- 
tual name and address of sender for the 
editors’ benefit in judging the worth of the 
source) cannot be published. But we will 
honor the request of any correspondent 
who wants to use a pen name, so long as 
he tells us in confidence who he is. 

We also welcome letters of comment and 
criticism which the writer does not want us 
to print. 

And we ask our members and readers 
to remember alsu that the Association of 
the U. S. Army is ready to give personal 
advice and assistance within its powers on 
any problem of any member. Both the 
Field Artillery and Infantry Associations 
have extended this service for decades. 
Your new Association and Journat ask you 
to keep this well in mind and let us know 
whenever we can help. 


Learn Your Own Service 


To the Editors of Infantry Journal: 


What worries me is—who is going to 
train and lead the multitudinous elements 
of the “large multi-branch task forces” 
mentioned in the recent Infantry Journal 
article on unification? And who is going to 
command the different branches of the U.S. 
Armed Forces and develop the necessary or- 
ganizations, equipment and doctrine that 
pay off when the shooting starts? 

If an officer spends his first ten years 
in one of the branches—and thereafter 
“never again serves in his original branch,” 
it would seem a little illogical to me to 
have him spend his formative years learn- 
ing “seamanship and navigation” if he 
is going to end up commanding the whole 
Army or even one division or corps of it. 
And does spending ten years as a junior off- 
cer in the logistic service qualify a man 
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to lead a fast carrier task force as a general 
admiral? 

It seems to me that the primary req 
uisite for the vast majority of officers in 
a field army, task fleet or air force is that 
they be good soldiers, sailors or airmen. 

The outstanding characteristic of our 
successful leaders and commanders in the 
past war was their thorough mastery of all 
facets of their own service—plus sufficient 
stature and breadth of intellect to compre 
hend the principles and problems of the 
other services. The large joint staff pro- 
vided the means of solving the technical 
problems of other services with which the 
commander was not intimately acquainted. 

Men like Marshall, King, Arnold, Eisen- 
hower, Nimitz, MacArthur, Vandegrift, 
Bradley, Spruance, Spaatz, Patton and 
Halsey were fit to command because first 
of all they were professionally competent. 
Their knowledge was bone-deep. It took a 
lot more than ten years of duty in their own 
service to give them that knowledge. 

The problem of mastering any one serv 
ice grows daily more difficult with the 
dizzying pace of technological advance 
ment. Yet the need for all officers to have 
an understanding of the operations and 
problems of the other services is great. 

The first problem can be solved only by 
career officers in each service who master 
all the problems of that service so that 
they may contribute to further advances. 
The second need could be adequately 
solved by requiring all officers when pro 
moted to field grade, to attend a joint 
school followed by a period of duty of at 
least one year with each of the other two 
services. 

CoLonev INTEGRATE. 
P.S. What happens to the fifty per cent 
of officers who don’t go to the Armed 
Forces Staff College at the end of ten 
years? They just seem to vanish. If I were 
a second lieutenant, I'd be worried about 
that. 


>» We'll get the answer to that one, if it 
can be found. We'll bet they keep on 
serving, most of them, with a decent 
attention to duty. 


Psychiatric Lectures fo Troops 
To the Editors of Infantry Journal: 

As an ex-infantry officer and a psychiat 
ric social worker in the Army at present, 


I wish to respectfully take exception to 
the comment in the Infantry Journal article 
“Infantry in Combat” which states that 
“lectures by psychiatrists to troops, giving 
the cause, symptoms and treatment of com- 
bat fatigue should be forbidden.” 

During the recent war the Medical De- 
partment performed many experiments and 
for a direct refutation of the Colonel’s 
statement I refer to an article which ap- 
peared in the American Journal of Psychia- 
try, July 1943, entitled “Mental Hygiene 
for the Trainee” by Lt. Col. R. Robert 
Cohen, M.C., U.S. Army. 

It deals with controlled experiments 
conducted with groups of soldiers who 
entered the Army during the war, and 
some of whom, under stresses and strains of 
early training experiences, became sick 
because of emotional reactions. Soldiers 
who break down during training are re- 
sponding to the same mechanisms of ill- 
ness as those who break down in combat. 
And briefly, the experiment was that a 
company of soldiers would be subjected to 
a series of mental hygiene lectures de- 
signed to make them informed on such 
subjects as (1) resentments to military 
life, (2) regimentation, (3) fear, and 
(4) a résumé of all adjustment factors. 

In this group the soldiers were told 
about such things as fear, why they could 
expect it, why it was natural, and what 
they could do about it. The lectures pre- 
sented these topics on the basis that the 
soldier had a right to know what to expect 
in the Army. In short; that an informed 
soldier would be a better soldier. As a con- 
trol group in the same environment 
another company of soldiers was used. 
This group had no mental hygiene lectures 
given to it. 

Throughout their basic training a record 
of sick calls and hospitalizations for emo- 
tional symptoms was kept on both com 
panies. The company exposed to the lec- 
tures had eight sick calls for these symp 
toms. The company that did not have the 
lectures had twenty-three sick calls for the 
same reasons. The first company had four 
hospital days for psychiatric complaints; 
the second company had forty-seven hos- 
pital days. 

This experiment was repeated with 
other units of soldiers with similar results. 
The conclusion seems obvious. The soldier 
who is aware of his fears, his feelings, his 
uncertainties, his reactions to danger, etc., 
can better deal with these problems and 
will therefore be a better soldier. 

I think it important to point out that 
Colonel Crabill’s statement is based, as he 
says, on opinion and is not supported in 
fact. 

Capt. Francis J. Rran, MSC. 
Fitzsimons General Hospital 
Denver 8, Colo. 


> In our opinion there is still other evi- 
dence to support Captain Ryan in what 
he says. But we should note that the ob 
jection in the original article was to 
lectures by psychiatrists, although the 
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author may have meant that no one, not 
even the Chief of Staff, should talk 
to troops about fear in battle. 

The real point here has to be broken 
down into several parts: 

First, a lot of men are not going to 
make the grade in combat, no matter 
what they hear about it beforehand. 

Second, another sizable group will 
make the grade, no matter what they 
hear. 

Third, if there is any in-between 
group, it is probably a small one. What 
we know about men in combat so far 
indicates that some fight and some don’t. 
Then what is the impact on these three 
groups of a clear explanation of fear? 

It is likely to be of some help rather 
than hindrance to all, because the pre- 
pared man is better off for understand- 
ing what fear is doing to him when he 
experiences it. Panic has ignorance as its 
chief booster charge. 

There is a clear scientific explanation 
of fear in simple terms in Psychology For 
the Fighting Man and Psychology For 
the Armed Services. 

Neither the military nor medical nor 
psychological profession has any monop- 
oly on the knowledge of fear. It takes the 
best thought of all to arrive at the facts. 

As to whether a psychiatrist or a com- 
bat-experienced line officer should talk 
to men about fear, we again think it 
should be a partnership whenever pos- 
sible. Science has much to tell. So has 
the soldier. Let them agree on the terms 
of presentation and do their best to pre- 
pare the fighting man emotionally for 
what he will go into. 


Too Simple? 


To the Editors of Infantry Journal: 


Just a word of congratulations on Colo 
nel Crabill’s splendid article. 

It is so concise, so accurate, and so 
simple that I doubt if our high brass will 
ever be able to understand it! 

Again congratulations and give us 
another article on “Infantry in Combat.” 

Bric. Gen. Geo. H. Weems. 
Hq. Georgia Military District 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Restricted Holiday Time 
To the Editors of Infantry Journal: 

I have noticed a number of contributions 
to your columns on the effect of certain 
actions of commanding officers of all eche- 
lons upon their men. As a reader in the 
enlisted brackets, I write concerning re 
strictions on enlisted men’s off-duty time. 

High headquarters here stated that Me 
morial Day would be observed as a holi 
day except for the necessary guard and 
fatigue. This is the case on any holiday but 
here is an example of what too often hap 
pens. 

Once we had participated in the Me- 
morial Day services in the morning the 
rest of the day was still not a holiday. We 
could choose between going to a beach 
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that was opening that day or attending the 
local ball game. As one officer said, “It is 
not compulsory but there will be maxi- 
mum attendance.” 

Good, isn’t it? Give us the holiday on 
one day and build up expectations—and, 
BLAM, take it away on the next! 

Some officers may argue that the en- 
listed man’s off-duty time has to be directed 
in a sensible manner for his own good. I 
grant that there are some EM who do 
need such guidance. But many don’t need 
it, and the whole should not suffer for 
the few. 

My suggestion is that all commanding 
officers, from the top on down, let the 
word “holiday” stay in the dictionary just 
the way it is. 

If you think this can be printed with 
my name on the bottom without my getting 
shot at sunrise, you have my permission to 
do so. But if there are repercussions at this 
end, I will hold you responsible for print- 
ing it and myself for writing it. 

Private First Ciass. 


> We took this writer’s good Irish name 
off his letter and put it in our top secret 
file, because we know some humorless 
commander might jump on him for an 
honest opinion of a real fault in leader- 
ship. 

We agree that a holiday should be a 
holiday, and that no holiday should be 
announced as such when it isn’t going 
to be. 

We also think that along with a first 
class private’s stripe goes the privilege 
of spending his off-time in any decent 
way he wants to spend it. 

It is also OK to talk up attendance at 
athletic and similar organized events, 
but good leadership does not put a black 
mark against the name of any enlisted 
man (or officer) who has other use for 
his spare time. 

Putting the bee on the troops to at 
tend games and the like in the hope of 
keeping them out of trouble on holidays 
is a faulty method of pseudo-discipline 
at best. Any slight gain is offset by the 
irritation it sets up in the responsible 
soldier who doesn’t want to be where he 
is ordered to go. 

This abuse is an old, old one in the 
Army, and the commander who doesn’t 
agree with what we are saying can at 
least be fair as well as firm. He can state 
in orders in so many words who has to 
go to the ball game and who is excused. 

This correspondent didn’t realize that 
the ComBat Forces Journa welcomes 
letters from enlisted men, and that the 
Journat will print them if they make 
a point the editors think is of general in 
terest to JouRNAL readers. We sometimes 
pay for such letters as printed, and some- 
times, for brief ones, give the sender a 
year’s subscription. 

The writer of this letter received a 
check for $10, which we hope he made 
good use of on his first “free” holiday 
after receiving it. 


Three Per Unit 
To the Editors of Infantry Journal: 

Each month I check the section “Status 
of Training Literature” to see what new 
manuals are available. Each month I note 
with disappointment that the 7 series and 
7-10 in particular are not available for 
sale. This command is fortunate in having 
many good NCOs in the rifle companies 
but unfortunately many of them have 
been here since 1947 when Trust was 
formed. Having just come from the In- 
fantry School myself, I have many different 
ideas on tactics. When FM 7-10 finally 
came into print each rifle company received 
three manuals. Somehow three just isn’t 
enough for the number of men who are 
interested in reading them and still have 
one readily available for preparing classes. 
I have been in hopes of buying my own 
copy but apparently are not available. Can 
you explain the nonavailability of some of 
these manuals which are so important in 
the tactical training of the rifle companies? 

Ist Lr. Jay A. Hartcn. 
Co. A, 35 1st Infantry 
APO 209, Trust. c/o PM, N. Y. 


> We have the authority to sell restricted 
manuals and have recently received 
stocks of some of the principal manuals. 
FM 7-10 isn’t among them and it will 
be several months before we can get it. 
We agree that three copies of such a 
manual is an absurdly small number to 
issue to a company or battery. We'll see 
what we can find out about such distri- 
bution. 


Best Wishes For Merger 
To the Editors of Infantry Journal: 

Last week the current issue of the 
Journal came and I looked immediately 
for another Bill Busher story, but I found 
none. As usual I complained to my hus- 
band and he told me to tell my troubles 
to you and maybe I would get some re- 
sults. 

He also thought you might be interested 
to know that you had one reader who shall 
never command a battalion or even a pla- 
toon. Nevertheless I enjoy your magazine, 
though I won't claim to be a cover-to- 
cover reader, but do read several articles 
each month. But my all-time favorites are 
the stories by Brigadier General Cooke. 
How about some more Bill Busher? 

I also want to compliment you on your 
book review section. 

My best wishes for the Journal’s con- 
tinued success. I hope it goes on to bigger 
and better service by merging with other 
service magazines. 

Mrs. Wanpa Rocket. 
Hilltown, Pa. 
Combat Infantryman Badge 
To the Editors of Infantry Journal: 

Why does there have to be such simi- 
larity in appearance of the Combat In- 
fantryman Badge and the Expert Infantry- 
man Badge? There is no similarity as to 
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the eligibility requirements for the two 
totally different awards. I suggest that an 
entirely new and distinctive badge be de- 
signed for the Expert Badge leaving the 
Combat Badge as it is. 

Cor. Comsat INFANTRYMAN. 


p> The badges were made similar for a 
purpose. The Expert Infantryman is 
prepared for battle. The wearer of the 
Combat Infantryman Badge has proved 
himself in battle. These were the two 
logical steps in mind in the original 
designing of these badges, and we feel 
they are still logical. 

Proper attention throughout the Army 
to the meaning of such things will keep 
the difference clear. Civilians are often 
pretty vague about chest hardware, but 
one by one they can be pleasantly and 
politely informed when the matter 
comes up. 

It seems to us that so long as the 
man who wears it knows what he got a 
combat badge or medal fora good job 
of fighting—he can be patient with those 
who make mistakes. And the man who 
has earned his Expert Infantryman 
Badge will hardly be silly enough to 
claim a combat record if he does not 
have one. The falseness of the claim 
would soon catch up with him. 

We will welcome further comment. 


From an Armored Reader 
To the Editors of Infantry Journal: 

I think the proposed merger of the dif- 
ferent ground combat associations (and 
consequently their journals) is a step that 
should be carried through. I would like 
to see this idea carried a little further, by 
the merging of the different ground com- 
bat arms into one combat corps. The in- 
fantry division has added more armored 
units to its T/O&E and the armored di- 
vision has added more infantry units to its 
T/O&E, and both of them have increased 
their strength in artillery and combat en- 
gineer units. 

Crt. Don McGreevey. 
A Trp, 16th Con Sq (Sep) 
APO 742, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 





Going to Korea? 

If you are going to Korea—or any- 
where else the Army may send you 

don’t fail to notify the Circulation 
Department of the Comsat Forces 
Journa of your change of address. 

As long as the mails get through 
your Comsat Forces Journat will 
reach you—if we know your address. 
And that’s up to you. 

a drop us a line telling us your 
old and new addresses and we'll do 
the rest. 

Send your notice to: 


Circulation Manager 
Combat Forces Journal 
1115 17th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Comsat Forces Journat is pri- 
marily a magazine for fighting men. 

In my interpretation (I’ve always 
thought of myself and still do as a 
sort of interpreter for fighting men) 
—in my interpretation, the sole pur- 
pose of the Army is to fight or be 
ready to fight. And that is the edi- 
torial basis I propose to continue 
upon in ComBAT Reoees Journat. 
I often think of it as “unification” of 
the Army with and behind the com- 
bat forces. This chief thought, this 
policy, will be supported construc- 
tively. But I do not intend to hold 
back on criticism in the face of any 
tendency, without or within the 
Army, toward forgetting that the 
Army’s job is to fight—and that it is 
the fighting man—of Infantry, Ar- 
tillery, Armor and the other combat 
arms—who does the fighting, and 
who needs the support of every man 
in Army uniform. 

After twelve years as assistant 
editor and editor of the Infantry 
Journal, I still feel a warm appreci 
ation at the continuing friendly spirit 
of Infantry and other members and 
readers toward the editors and their 
aims. And through the years, I have 
also felt good over the fact that Field 
Artillerymen have often gone out of 
their way to tell me that they habit 
ually read the Infantryman’s maga 
zine, in addition to their own excel 
lent Field Artillery Journal. 

The two have joined forces in the 

rinted word—in the Comsat 
Rees Journav you hold in your 
hands. And I wish to say to all read- 
ers what an honor I consider my 
new job as editor of your new Jour- 
NAL and secretary of the Association 
of the U. S. Army. I shall do my best 
to live up to the faith placed in me. 
And as a special wal: to Artillery 
men, I have no feeling that I shall 
be working with a group of strangers 
in personally welcoming your full 
cooperation. 

I have always been deeply proud of 
being an Infantryman, however lim- 
ited my experience as an Infantry- 
man has been. But I have equally ap- 
sreciated the feeling of Field Artil- 
ena and that of the other combat 
branches. And from the beginning of 
the serious movement to combine the 
combat journals, I have felt absolute- 
ly certain that the proper pride of spe 
cial combat service, which is the es 
sence of pride in its separate Combat 
Arms, could be maintained within 
the pages of a single journal and 
within the membership of a single 
Army association. And deeply as I 
have always felt about the Infantry 
Journal and its place in the military 
scheme of things, I have long be 


lieved that loyalty to a Combat Arm 
should never stand above loyalty to 
the United States Army as the actual 
great ground combat team. 

This is a magazine for the Army's 
combat forces. But neither your edi- 
tors nor your Association of U. S. 
Army officials feel that any part of 
our battle is to fight with the Navy 
or the Air Force. The leaders of the 
Navy and Air Force will undoubt- 
edly keep on seeking a greater fight- 
ing strength, and so will those of the 
Army. Your Comsat Forces Jour- 
NAL is purely unofficial. But it will 
support the Army’s fighting forces 
and fight neglect of them. Yet I see 
no need of ever doing this by direct 
assault on the Air Force or Navy as 
institutions and combat teams— 
which have plenty of combat prob- 
lems of their own (on which we 
shall continue to report at least in 
brief). 

Comsat Forces Journat and the 
Association of the U. S. Army need 
your full support. My staff and | 
will be asking it from you—in the 
name of your Association and Jour- 
NAL. We will be seeking it from every 
soldier who believes in our purpose. 

Your support is needed in the 
form of continued membership in 
the Association of the United States 
Army. And in the form of telling 
others how Infantry and Field Artil- 
lery have at last joined forces to do 
a needed job. 

I suggest one special support you 
can give right now. Discuss with Ar 
mor and Antiaircraft people the good 
sense of their joining in with us. | 
hated to see the merger go into effect 
without their help. But the over- 
whelming vote of Field Artillery and 
Infantry was bound to result in ac 
tion as it has. So please tell Antiair 
craft and Armor friends you hope to 
see them with us soon. 

I think it is a sound policy for 
your editor not to put his name in 
the Journat except when, rarely, it 
seems the best course. This policy 
has been held to in the Infantry and 
Field Artillery Journals and it will 
be continued. 

But in this opening issue of Com- 
BAT Forces Journat, I felt you 
would think it OK, if I spoke in a 
personal manner. I will not try to 
thank you for your past help, for I 
could write a book about it. I will 
simply, in conluding, ask you to 
consider the vita. salue of an Associ- 
ation and Journal devoted to the 
United States A-~y Combat Forces 

and the valu to those forces—and 
thus to you yourself—of your con- 
tinuing support. 

Tue Eprror. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for 
their contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed 
off” with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric 
will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be 
held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 





A Case for Command 


Old Hardpants settled in his favorite 
chair and turned to Dick Tracy—he al- 
ways read the comics first. Burrp! That 
meat loaf was sure good but Matilda put 
too many onions in it. 

Old Dick is having a tough time to- 
Sixty men in the regiment 


and 


night 
AWOL today; boy, that's a lot... 
forty-five more in the guardhouse 
Hell; might as well put down the paper 
and figure out my own problem. 

What is the real trouble? Who was at 
fault? He had a good recreation 
program, a sound leave policy . . . But 
company commanders didn’t seem to be 
taking hold like they should. Was he 
falling down himself? Gosh knows, 
those lads were eager to run their outfits 

not as much service as many of the 
old-time company commanders, but a 
kell of a lot of combat experience among 
them. Food seems to be good. And his 
staff was doing a lot for the company 
commanders, so they were free from ex 
cess administration. Just what was the 
trouble? 

When he was a company commander 
he had a lot more to do than any com- 
pany commander today. He made out 
his own training programs and ran the 
mess. And he didn’t have this career 
plan and all these schools to train MOSs 
and the like . . . Say, could that be it?... 

Was it because, when he was a com 
pany commander, he was allowed to run 
his company? . . . And had authority to 
make decisions? If the S-3 came in and 
told him that the Old Man wanted so- 
and-so and sketched in the training, that 
was all right. But if he had sent down a 
schedule telling Hardpants and the other 
company commanders what to do every 
minute of the day, they would have 
scalped him. Hardpants ran his com 
pany then—was allowed to. No one 
nae better than he did what his men 
needed. Wasn't he with them all the 
time? 

If an I&E officer had prescribed the 
arrangement of his dayroom and some- 
one else had promoted his noncoms, and 
an expert here and an expert there prac- 
tically ran his mess and almost every- 
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thing else . . . he would have felt like a 
bird dog and a messenger . . . 

“Maybe,” Hardpants thought, “I 
would just have said: “The hell with it. 
If they want to run my company, let 
them!” 

Right then Hardpants decided that he 
would give his company commanders 
more authority and put the staff back to 
helping his captains be commanders. 
Mistakes would be made, but he could 
set the company commanders straight 
with a little intelligent criticism. An oc- 
casional mistake was not going to ruin 
his reputation. And his company com 
manders would learn a lot from it, too. 

His mind wandered again . . . No 
wonder so many officers seemed to be 
avoiding command jobs. When he was a 
captain, a company or battery was the 
best job in the Army. During the war 
higher commanders had gathered the 
reins pretty tight while still holding the 
lower commander responsible for all the 
errors. At least they did in his outfit, 
and he didn’t think his outfit too un- 


usual. Now it was a little hard to give 
commanders their heads again. 

And a lot of rank has gravitated to the 
staff, too. When the T/O didn’t up them 
in grade, some commanders did it any- 
way. He remembered the job he had 
getting vacancies in order to promote 
his company commanders. G-3 had cap- 
tains running everywhere—liaison officers 
they were. Sure, G-3 had need for some, 
but not half a dozen of them holding 
vacancies back from Hardpants’ regi- 
ment. 

Well, that was water over the dam. 
He better decide what to do now. First, 
of course, he was going to give the com- 
panies back to their commanders—just as 
far as policy would allow. And then, by 
George, he would start writing to some 
of his friends about this rank situation. 
He'd been in the Army since the year 
one, and some of his old cronies were 
mighty powerful now . . . He’d ask them 
either to up company commanders one 
grade in the T/O, or downgrade the staff 
jobs—so that every staff officer from a 
battalion on up didn’t rank the man who 
should be running the show. After all, 
staff officers, for all their fine spadework, 


, don’t carry the responsibility of decision. 


He'd suggest that they decentralize 
some of their policies, so when a man got 
a command job he’d be the commander 
—period. Then good young officers 
would seek command with some assur- 
ance... 

Well . . 


Tracy, now. 


. guess he could read Dick 


Lr. Cot. C. D. Keppte. 


No Rest for the Weary 


A very large proportion of artillery am 
munition, especially that fired by the 
corps’ battalions, is expended on inter 
diction fires. As one Britisher put it, “You 
shoot all day to make the Hun move and 
then shoot all night to keep him from 
going. 

The field manual tells us: “Character 
istic targets [for interdictory fires] are 
roads used for moving supplies or re 
serves, crossroads, assembly areas, rail 
road stations, detraining points, defiles, 
bridges and fords.” 

Many aartillerymen have doubted 
whether we get our money and effort 
worth out of the rounds we fire all night 
long at crossroads, trail junctions and 
bridges. As many of us have long know 
the intermittent shelling of a field or hill 
side a hundred yards from a crossroads 
has little effect on enemy trafhc. 

Che 85th Division Artillery in Italy 
devised a scheme I have never seen men 
tioned in any of our books. It struck me 


when I ran into it as an excellent form of 
harassing or even interdiction fire. 

The ground behind the enemy’s line is 
first studied and all probable routes of 
supply and reinforcement are located. 
Starting at a point a thousand or so yards 
in rear of the enemy's outposts, all fifty 
four 105s (the 85th was one of two in 
fantry divisions authorized six gun bat 
teries in their light battalions during the 
war) were laid along the road at 50-yard 
intervals and the twelve 155s at 100-yard 
intervals. With the help of one corps 
battalion of 155s, nearly three miles of 
road or trail were thus covered. 

These prepared fires were numbered 
and fired one round, TOT, at irregular 
intervals—with special emphasis on the 
two hours after sunset and the two hours 
before sunrise. 

In any three-mile stretch of road or 
trail the odds are good that some enemy 
movement is going on. Reliefs are mov- 
ing up or back, supplies are coming in, 
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vehicles are on the move. The usual 
interdictory fire—pecking away at road 
and trail junctions—might cause trafhe to 
detour if the shooting was good. And if 
it wasn’t the enemy just ignored it. But a 
TOT offers potentially better returns 
even if it is only fifty per cent effective. 

Prisoners captured by the 85th Divi- 
sion reported that such TOTs made the 
Germans very leery. They could never 
feel safe on any road or terrain. And 


several different times their troop units 
were caught on the march by such fire, 
with heavy casualties. 

The value of these lengthwise TOTs 
is hard to assess accurately. But the 
TOT system does appear to require a 
smaller tonnage of ammunition than the 
spot-shooting type of harassing fire. And 
it definitely promises higher returns for 
the money and effort expended. 

Mayor Henry P. Watker. 


Stop that Tank! — With a Tank 


A few months ago an article in the 
Infantry Journal argued that the advan- 
tages of a towed gun outweigh the dis- 
advantages, and we ought to use them 
instead of expensive tanks in antitank 
work. 

Instead of attempting to argue the 
point, perhaps we ought to examine the 
capabilities of an antitank defense that 
combines the striking power of the 90mm 
gun, a large arc of traverse, and a modi- 
cum of mobility, because it is self-pro- 
pelled. The description fits the medium 
tank. 

You can dig in a platoon of tanks and 
leave the rest of the tank company free to 
maneuver. Thus you still have mobility. 
The dug-in tanks get the low silhouette 
of the towed gun and still are able to 
move. A couple of other advantages are 
armored protection for the crew and the 


tank’s communications. 

My point is that substitution of a pla- 
toon of towed 90mm guns for a platoon 
of tanks amounts to reducing the mobile 
fire power we need for breakthrough 
shock action. And we gain no great ad- 
vantage over an emplaced tank on the 
defense. The substitution of towed guns 
for tanks would amount to a reduction of 
defensive mobility and lessens the abil 
ity of the tank company to counterattack. 

Tanks can destroy enemy tanks by fire. 
In any contest between two tanks, one 
properly dug in and the other in the 
open, it is safe to say that the results 
would favor the emplaced tank. And 
after the enemy attack has been re 
pulsed, the emplaced tank can roll out 
into the counterattack. The towed gun 
can’t do that. 

CapTalin Ernest M. Fry. 


System in Guard Training 


As the National Guard moves along 
into the last year of its three-year train- 
ing plan, its officers and instructors ought 
to consider what’s been done, and how 
to improve the training in the new year 
that’s ahead. 

The first objective is unit training. 
But that depends, of course, on sufficient 
progress in the MOS training of the in- 
dividual Guardsman, to which the sec- 
ond hour of every training day should be 
devoted. 

Most men who have no previous train- 
ing can be qualified in one MOS in three 
years. This requires specialized and pro- 
gressive work throughout an enlistment. 
And this in turn means careful planning 
and making the best use of all men who 
can teach others. It is unwise to try to 
teach a man without previous training 
more than a single MOS in three years. 
But here the words “previous training” 
may, for many men, mean previous civil- 
ian experience. 

In recruiting, the wise unit com 
mander will always be looking for men 
with either military or civilian experience 
to fill each MOS vacancy. He will know 
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just what specialists he already has and 
what he needs. And if he needs, say, a 
mechanic or a cook, he will try to enlist 
one, rather than a man who will have to 
be trained from scratch in these special 
ties. Except for weapons and fire con 
trol, every MOS in the Army has a civil 
jan counterpart. 

And it is qualification that measures 
the requisite ability of a man—not just 
his total exposure to a given number of 
hours of training. If a man has had any 
amount of past special training, the unit 
commander should give him full credit 
for it, and start him out from where he 
is. The limited hours available for Na 
tional Guard training permit no time to 
be wasted in teaching a man what he 
already knows. 

In assigning an MOS to a man or ar 
ranging his training schedule for him, all 
his applicable or comparable skills should 
be considered. It makes no difference 
whether he acquired it in previous serv- 
ice, in a civilian job, through education 
or hobby. This not only pleases the so] 
dier by giving him proper credit but also 
reduces his own unit training problems 


and raises the training proficiency of the 
unit. 

Assignment of men to basic, inter- 
mediate and advanced training groups 
should be done as follows: 

Class all men of previous service with 
the equivalent of at least one three-year 
enlistment in the Guard, as previous 
service. Use these men as instructors at 
least until the three-year training plan 
becomes firmly established. Such men, 
if otherwise qualified, should be NCOs 
or at least privates first class eligible for 
promotion. 

In general, classify a man as a basic 
if he has no prior service or less than a 
year in the Guard (excluding war serv- 
ice). If he has no comparable MOS 
skills from any kind of past study or ex 
perience, then he should take the com- 
plete basic (first year) training in the 
grade of recruit. If the man does have 
comparable skills, give him full credit 
in appropriate MOS subjects but have 
him take all general (first hour) subjects 
and applicable drills and individual 
weapons training (conducted during the 
second hour) in the first year of train- 
ing. When he has qualified in these, he 
should be eligible for promotion to an 
appropriate MOS rating. 

The men who are already qualified in 
all required basic subjects regardless of 
the training time prescribed for them in 
NGTPs, should be promoted to the 
grade of private and classified as inter- 
mediate. They take the prescribed in- 
termediate (second year) training. Those 
who have or are qualified in all required 
MOS intermediate subjects, again re 
gardless of the training time prescribed 
in NGTPs, should be automatically pro 
moted to private first class, classified as 
advanced, and required to take the ad 
vanced (third year) training, 

Finally, those who already have or are 
qualified in all required MOS advanced 
subjects, regardless of prescribed train 
ing time, should be placed on the eligible 
list for promotion to NCO. 

[he different enlistment dates of dif 
ferent men in each MOS may often 
cause a special problem and schedule to 
complete any one subject. But special 
instructors can work with a very small 
group to give intensive instruction, and 
thus speed up qualification and reach a 
rough level in each training class. There 
is no point in holding up the training of 
several men in order to begin with others 
who are far behind them. 

Men qualified in any phase of a sub 
ject should be able to teach it. And they 
should be used. Generally, instructors 
should be previous-service men or have 
completed at least one enlistment in the 
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Guard. But any good man, even a basic, 
can be used, provided you give him his 
assignment and training literature far 
enough in advance for him to prepare 
his material. And see that he is coached 
by his officers and Regular Army instruc- 
tors, too. 

The unit commander first determines 
what instructors he will need and then 
takes steps to train them—through self- 
study, extension courses, and when it is 
possible, attendance at service schools. 

It is essential that the training of a 
number of MOS training groups be con- 
current during the second hour of armory 
drill. This will often require ingenuity 
on the commander's part. 

A new time-saver, NGB Form 68 (In- 
dividual Training Record) that has been 
distributed to units and Regular Army 
instructors will assist unit commanders in 
its use. 

This new aid makes it considerably 
easier to keep proper track of training 
requirements, instructor assignments, 
and training gains and strength deficien- 
cies. It also simplifies long-range school 
attendance planning and helps to insure 
fair promotion. 

The logical steps to implement the 
three-year training plan are these: 

1) Study your T/O with reduction 
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Size Your Men 


The commander of the training com- 
mand to which I had been assigned in 
1943 to organize and train an engineer 
regiment had some radical ideas. Some 
were good, but many of them should 
have been stillborn. 

He hit some kind of high mark the 
day he sent out a certain order to his 
regimental commanders: “Size your 
men,” his order said. “For accuracy line 
‘em up on a barracks floor. The tallest 
men go in Company A, the next tallest 
in Company B, and the smallest in the 
last company”—in our case Company F. 

All of us expectant regimental com- 
manders were appalled at his arbitrari- 
ness. We had some fifteen essential 
specialties to fill and if we had to size our 
men some companies might not have the 
right number of each. What if all the 
riggers were tall and all the welders 
short? 

We speculated about his reasons for 
the order. One of us thought he wanted 
to simplify clothing requisitions. An- 
other suggested that in carrying loads, 
the men would all lift them to the same 
height. 

One regimental commander found a 
loophole. He assigned a very small cap- 
tain to command Company A’s giants 
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table to find your full MOS require- 
ments by SSN and number of each. 
From this and your actual unit strength 
figure your most pressing needs and the 
number in each MOS to be trained. 
Then see how many of each kind of in- 
structor you will need. A full quota of 
NCOs and specialists is your immediate 
objective. 

(2) Talk to every man you have in 
order to be certain of complete data on 
his previous service, civilian experience, 
and occupation, and his education, hob- 
bies and desires. 

(3) Then divide your men into basic, 
intermediate and advanced training 
groups (first, second, and third years). 

(4) Next assign each man an MOS 
appropriate to his experience and your 
unit needs. 

(5) Pick your instructors, using if 
necessary any good man with an appro- 
priate MOS, as well as those with more 
past experience. 

(6) Assign officer supervisors to in- 
structor groups. 

(7) Bring up to date the individual 
training record of each enlisted man. 

(8) Finally, set up a training sched- 
ule which will give every man the fur- 
ther training he should have. 

Coronet Tuomas L. Martin. 


and put a plus-six-footer in charge of 
Company F. 

But one reason for sizing was apparent 
at once—parades. And particularly one 
parade—the “Standard Ceremony.” This 
included something from every cere- 
mony the Army had ever devised. It 
even ended with a second march-past at 
double time and, finally, the double- 
timing of all officers to an assigned spot 
in a hollow square for a critique of the 
ceremony by the regimental commander. 

But orders are orders. We sized our 
men. But we looked forward to the day 
when maybe we could reorganize and 
mix up our flankers and runts again. 

My personnel officer found that sta- 
tistically the regiment was astonishing. 
Either Company A or Company F turned 
out to be high or low in one character- 
istic or another. And usually there was 
a smooth gradation from one extreme to 
the other. Here is what he found: 

Company A Company F 

Size Lallest Shortest 
Age Youngest Oldest 
AGCT score Highest Lowest 
Education Most Least 
Military skills Most Least 
Civilian skills Most Least 
Interpreters Least Most 


Background Scandinavian, Spanish, 
English, etc. Italian, etc. 

Protestant 70% 30% 

Catholic 20% 60% 

I began to worry about the 2d Battal- 
ion. So I started Cillegally) slipping the 
better fillers to the small companies if 
they weren’t too tall. 

The first practical indication of the 
results of sizing came out on a hundred- 
mile march. It had to be made in three 
and a third days—in winter weather. 
Temperatures reached five and eight be- 
low zero and the march was made with- 
out special clothing. And over a third of 
our men were listed as “limited service.” 
This was before that classification was 
abolished. 

The Ist Battalion made it first. They 
were generally quiet, but complained bit- 
terly about everything, and they made 
camp quickly and without confusion. At 
the long halts they ate, drank their cof- 
fee, and rested flat on their backs. 

The 2d Battalion turned out with 
homemade guidons, chattered like mag- 
pies, and complained just as much as the 
Ist Battalion. At the long halts, if the 
band played they'd start singing or hold 
a jitterbug contest. On making camp the 
first night, confusion was so great in the 
2d Battalion I thought I'd have to step 
in. But before I did the work was fin- 
ished and within a few minutes of the 
best time of the other battalion. 

Statistically, the Ist Battalion should 
have been the stronger. Actually it was 
not. But the battalions were different in 
their approach to a job. The smaller com- 
panies seemed to swarm over a job. In 
part it appeared to be efficiency as con- 
trasted with enthusiasm. Variations were 
largely due, I found, to the varied capa- 
bilities of the company commanders. My 
S-3 commented on one occasion that 
Company F could do anything Company 
A could do—except work quietly. 

Once I had to disregard formal battal- 
ion organization and use Companies A 
and F together on a bridge job. Before 
this we'd worked almost entirely by bat- 
talions and I wondered how the two ex- 
tremes would get along. Surprisingly, 
the spirit and cooperation were high and 
the job went over with a rush. 

If I ever again have the opportunity of 
organizing a mass of casuals into com- 
panies, I’m going to size the officers and 
men as far as a fair division of specialists 
will permit. Cohesion, teamwork, and 
spirit will develop more quickly if the 
larger and the smaller, the Nordic and 
the Latin, are in separate groups. It’s a 
case of flocking birds of a feather to 
gether. 

FILECLOSER. 
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No American Dreyfus 
THE CELEBRATED CASE OF FITZ 
JOHN PORTER: An American 
Dreyrus Arran. By Otto Eisen- 
schiml. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1950. 344 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Notes; Index; $3.50. 


I hate to take a contrary view, because 
General Porter did get the works. But 
doggone it, he asked for it. A major gen- 
eral isn’t very smart to write sneering let- 
ters about his Army commander—and 
to the recently deposed, but still am- 
bitious, predecessor of that commander 
at that! 

The sentence Porter got—cashiered 
from the service—was a bigger lump than 
he deserved. What he should have got- 
ten—without a court-martial—was a blis- 
tering letter of reprimand, relief from 
combat command, and a sentence to St. 
Paul to command the Department of the 
Northwest—which is where General 
Pope landed after he was relieved Cand 
about where he belonged, too). 

And I can’t swallow the involved po- 
litical plot that Mr. Eisenschiml has 
diagrammed to prove General Porter was 
railroaded. If the Radicals took after 
Porter to get McClellan because they 
thought he would win the war too quick- 
ly, they didn’t succeed—because, you'll 
remember, Honest Abe restored Little 
Mac to command of the Army of the 
Potomac after the Second Bull Run dis- 
aster. And Mac promptly marched up 
to Antietam where he fought his kind of 
a battle. If the Radicals were trying to 
prolong the war, McClellan should have 
been their man. There’s no room here to 
describe what kind of a fighter Mac was, 
but in sporting circles it would be said 
by the purists that he lacked a fighting 
heart; the rabble call it guts. 

While I can’t accept Mr. Eisenschiml’s 
complex plot making Porter a not-too- 
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innocent victim of the machinations 
against McClellan—and Lincoln—I will 
agree with him that the villain was Briga- 
dier General Joseph Holt, the judge ad- 
vocate of the court. Holt, a civilian and 
a former Secretary of War, was commis- 
sioned only a few days before the court 
was convened. He wanted a conviction 
and he got it. He wanted Lincoln to up- 
hold the findings and sentence of the 
court and to do it he turned in a biased 
and misleading abstract which Abe ac- 
cepted as gospel. 

It took Porter twenty-five years to get 
back his good name—or what was left of 
it—and be recommissioned in the Army 
as a colonel. He then promptly retired 
for age. 

It shouldn’t have taken him that long. 
But his friends seemed always to be on 
the wrong side of the political fence or 
some big politico like John Logan (ex 
major genéral of Volunteers) could 
count more votes by opposing Porter 
than by upholding him. Furthermore, 
some very big-shots-to-be had been mem 
bers of the original Porter court-martial 
and naturally they didn’t like the idea of 
having their decision repudiated. If Por 
ter had kept his case out of the news 
papers and had been a little smarter 
about the politicians he cultivated, it 
might never have become “The Cele 
brated Case of Fitz John Porter,” but 
simply a wrong committed during the 
heat of war to be corrected amid the gen- 
eral rejoicing of the citizens of the re 
united Republic. 

Mr. Eisenschiml is all wrapped up in 
his admiration for General Porter—which 
isn’t surprising if you know that Mr. 
Eisenschiml’s Civil War books are pro 
McClellan from beginning to end—at 
least, all that I’ve read. If you under- 
stand the Eisenschiml point of departure 
you can-go ahead and learn a lot about 
the case of Fitz John Porter from this 


book. I'd say the whole story is there 
(minus anti-Porter interpretations). Mr. 
Eisenschim! doesn't furnish a complete 
bibliography, but if you want a short 
summary of the case from the anti-Me- 
Clellan side, read the appropriate pas- 
sages in Kenneth Williams's Lincoln 
Finds a General. 

Finally, to call it “An American Drey- 
fus Affair” is poppycock. There was no 
religious or racial bias anywhere in the 
case. And no Emile Zola either. Not 
even Mr. Eisenschiml.—J. B. S. 


Fighting Forces 


THE MARINES WERE THERE. By 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. Putnam 
& Co. 229 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


THE ARMY OF ISRAEL. By Lt. Col. 
Moshe Pearlman. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 256 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$5.00. 


The Leathernecks, who developed 
from the doctrine and practices estab- 
lished by the Royal Marines of Britain 
—the Jollies—have diverged sharply from 
the functions of the parent corps in prac- 
tically everything save the common tradi- 
tions of courage, esprit, discipline and the 
sea. Our own Marines have fought hard 
for the role they play today, that of the 
Nation's primary amphibian striking 
force of combined arms, with its own 
air force. The Royal Marines, for many 
excellent reasons briefly explained in 
Lockhart’s book, have remained more of 
a security force, working chiefly on am 
phibious service duties, with lightly 
armed commando type battalions as 
striking force. That the Jollies are un 
happy about this circumscribed role is 
implicit in Lockhart’s account of how 
they came to play it. Nevertheless, when 
it came to fighting, the Royal Marines 
were there, and few were the fronts in 
World War II where the Jollies did not 
lend a hand in evicting the Axis. 

Lockhart does not attempt to tell the 
long, glorious history of the Royal Ma 
rines, and he does not cover in detail the 
actions of the past war. Rather he has 
tried—and succeeded—in catching their 
spirit and giving some idea of their ex- 
ploits. The 12,000 Jollies at the begin- 
ning of the war were early in the field, 
and by the time the war had ended, the 
80,000 in the Corps had added many a 
gallant page to history. Typical of the 
Jolly outlook was an episode during the 
fiasco in Norway. The Marines were 
the last away. Ordered to withdraw im- 
mediately and sacrifice equipment, Cap- 
tain Wilson kept the evacuating destroy- 
ers waiting twenty minutes while he 
brought back every gun and every man. 
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° In answer to enraged queries as to 
Select Reading whatinell he thought he was doing, the 


Captain replied tersely: “It is not the 
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One great story is recounted by Lock- 
By HANSON W. BALDWIN hart than eamaas Maso John 
An accurate and convincing discussion of the errors of World pare sae Sheeley ‘sparc 
War Il—errors which either influenced the course of the wat fo, the Military Tournament at Olympia 
or affected the peace. in 1926, was overheard by the Adjutant 
Hanson Baldwin, a leading authority on military affairs, shows as he delivered the following harangue: 
how our struggle for security has failed because we neglected “On the 26th June, 1926, you will be 
the basic political objectives of warfare. He digs into the facts marching into the arena at Olympia. 
behind these mistakes and shows how they could have been awe in the Royal Box will be ‘er 
avoided if the United States had Majesty, Quem Mery. Er ‘usband, 
fought for the ultimate peace in- King George V, our Colonel-in-Chief, 


< A 2 will not be present as ’e is sick-a-bed at 
stead of for the immediate victory. Buckingham Palace. With ‘er Majesty 


“It is my contention that in the eyes :F che will be a number of distinguished Naval, 
of the world the atomic bomb has ey \ oe Army and Air Force officers. You will 
cost us dearly; we have lost morally. Oot — go through your stuff, and when you 
. It is my contention that un- —_ ‘ave done, ’er Majesty will get into ‘er 
restricted warfare and unlimited aims carriage and drive hack to Buckingham 
cost us politically ‘the winning of Palace where, as afore stated, ’is Majesty 
the peace."—From the book. the King, our Colonel-in-Chief, is sick- 
a-bed, 
Only $1.50 “She will get out of ‘er carriage and go 
in through the door and up the stairs and 
d go trippin’ along the corridor and tap on 
‘is door, and he will say: ‘’allo, who's 
W there?’ and she will say: ‘It’s me, George’; 
a f 0 if and ’e will say: ‘Oh! come in, Mary, and 
where ’ave you bin?’ And she will say: 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES ‘I've bin to Olympia, George,’ and ’e will 
; : F say: ‘Oh, ‘ave you, Mary, and ‘ow was 
A clear-cut view of the dangerous situation of our world those young Marines of mine?’ and she 
today, and a plan for the free peoples of the world to unite will say: ‘Well, excuse me, George, but 
into a bulwark for peace. they was bloody awful’—and so you are!” 


John Foster Dulles, one of the chief architects of our bipartisan Pearlman's book on the Isr: aeli Army 
foreign policy, is uniquely fitted to discuss the vital issues — tq one, beth, rally ae . the 
involved—and in WAR OR PEACE he gives you an infor- WOnGS NEwest Ox anized’ hghting force. 


‘a S eaablinke eb f th Tracing the development of the Israeli 
GEE Che Sea Pee ae ae Army from the Guardsmen of the late 


1870s, when modern Jewish resettlement 

Clothbound, $2.50 Paperbound, $1.00 in Palestine began “ earnest, to the 
Haganah, created late in World War I, 

e Pearlman proudly recounts the battles 

against the Arabs and British. His ac- 
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By CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN though it is not a military history, it 


covers the various campaigns in some 
The author of Yankee From Olympus brings you a superb detail. The illustrations are good; the 
maps could be much better.—R. G. McC. 
portrait of the man she finds “the most exciting, the most at- 
tractive, the wisest, the wittiest, the friendliest character in q : 
Ditton binary * General Pile and His Ack-Ack 
. $5.00 ACK-ACK: Brrrain’s DeFeNnse AGAINST 
Ar Artrrack Durinc THE SECOND 
Wortp War. By General Sir Fred- 
erick Pile. The British Book Centre. 
410 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.25 
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Frederick Pile. American antiaircraft 
men respect him for his abilities and 
achievements and admire him for his 
character. His book will show why. 

During the war General Pile was 
“General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
Anti-Aircraft Command.” The Anti- 
Aircraft Command, plus the Royal Air 
Force elements, made up Air Defence 
of Great Britain—ADGB to almost every 
one who knew about it. ADGB blunted 
the edge of the Luftwaffe in the dark 
days when we all held our breaths 
wishing, but hardly daring to hope, that 
Britain would stand. AA Command, 
starved between the wars and given im- 
possible assignments when war came, 
carried on without enough men, weap- 
ons, or encouragement. 

Pile’s early military career was notable 
only for the fact that he brought original 
solutions to ordinary problems, some- 
times to the consternation of his su- 
periors, and because although an artil 
leryman, he once commanded an infan- 
try brigade which had in it a colonel 
named Montgomery—the man with the 
beret. He felt that being given com 
mand of the Ist Anti-Aircraft Division 
in 1937 was an unkind cut, and that 
ofhcialdom was all wrong when it gave 
him, in 1939, the AA Command. But 


officialdom had put the right man on 
the right job. 

We Americans have a rather scato- 
logical expression that deals with ma- 
nure, human hair, and the odor of per 
fume. General Pile probably doesn’t 
know the phrase, but it is applicable to 
his case. With far too few guns, with a 
large proportion of cripples (mental and 
physical) assigned to his command, and 
with more interference than help from 
topside, instead of being complimented 
on what he was able to do with what he 
had he was continually harassed for not 
doing more. The Royal Navy and the 
Royal Air Force particularly demanded 
protection in certain areas, then criti 
cized him for robbing other areas. The 
Army took his people (the physically 
fit ones) and his guns. The Royal Air 
Force damned him if he did, and damned 
him worse if he didn’t. 

All of this frustration bothered the 
General not at all, at least on the 
surface. He went along, scrounging guns 
and ammunition, and training the 
people he had. He trained his people 
well. And fast. He recruited scientists 
to help him with weapons and tactics. 

The book is crowded with anecdotes, 
some of them amusing at this date, some 
of them merely wryly amusing. Pile tells 
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The struggle between democracy and dictator- 
ship brilliantly analyzed by two experts on in- 
ternational relations. Their opinion is that 
this struggle is now entering its decisive phase 
and they discuss factual data, concepts of in- 
ternational politics, and power factors to 
answer the question, “Which side will win?” 
Although the initiative in world affairs has 
not rested with free governments for the past 
thirty years, International Relations points out 
that the democracies can win if they devise and 
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A unique and complete guide to the 
United States, simple to use—organized 
into twenty-eight recommended routes 
that connect the country and crisscross 
the map in every direction the average 
traveller will want to go. 


This handy guide contains: 


SPECIFIC INFORMATION about how to 
get wherever you want to be by the 
quickest, pleasantest route. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TRAVELING— 
places of historic and scenic interest 
—sport and entertainment oppor- 
tunities—industry—geography. 

A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE to the best 


restaurants and hotels. 


TWENTY-EIGHT HANDY MAPS of 
routes that cross the country in 
every direction. 

A ROUTE FINDER to enable the traveler 
to find his way from place to place 
quickly and surely. 

A MILEAGE CHART listing distances 
between all important points in the 
United States. 

A USABLE INDEX to every city, state, 
nationai park or other landmark 
mentioned in the book. 


Shows you where to travel and how to 
travel—every page reflects the good 
taste and sound judgment of two ac- 
knowledged authorities on travel in the 
United States today. 
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In the next few years many troops 
will see service in our strategic north- 
ern bases. For those who expect to go 
to Alaska, whether with the service, to 
spend a vacation or to make a per- 
manent home, ALASKA NOW is the 
honest guidebook that will indoc- 
trinate them to this last frontier. 


This lively, complete story of Alaska 
avoids the fantastic tales about 
abundances and hardships you often 
hear, and tells what Alaska is really 
like. Mr. Hilscher knows the North 
and its people firsthand. He tells how 
Alaskans Jive, discusses the variety 
of businesses and occupations, the 
political picture, the country's history, 
and its future. 


ALASKA NOW 


By Herbert Hilscher 
$3.00 


THE CURTAIN 
ISN’T IRON 


By Joseph C. Harsch 


This short, clear-cut evaluation of 
the Russian satellite states shows 
that Russian domination may be far 
from complete or permanent. Joseph 
Harsch also tells you why he is con- 
vinced that the conflict between Com- 
munism and Capitalism will not re- 
sult in war. 
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of foiling the efforts of General Miles 
and the then Major Studler to find out 
the state of Britain’s AA defenses during 
the so-called phony war. One wonders 
now if this were such a bright idea. He 
quotes from a letter: “As a citizen of 
London, I think the anti-aircraft de- 
fence of London the biggest scandal 
since Nero.” 

Another letter was really unkind. It 
began: “You make great play about your 
night barrage of anti-aircraft fire—why, 
you don’t understand the meaning of 
the word barrage.” This hurt Pile be- 
cause he did know what a barrage was, 
and he knew his fire was not a barrage. 
It was a newspaper word, used by the 
reporters as the closest thing they could 
think of to tell the public what was hap- 
pening. Pile had never used it. 

Americans will find a few cracks di- 
rected at them; many American antiair- 
crafters will admit that most of them 
were true. Pile says that the state of 
training of our first AA battalions to 
arrive in England was deplorable. In 
most cases it was. Pile says the proximity 
fuze could never have been developed 
when it was without basic British re- 
search—maybe so. If we wait long 
enough we will learn that a Russian 


invented the VT fuze in 1877, so this is * 


hardly a point to argue about. Pile in- 
sists that the Stiffkey stick was a better 
device than anything we had—he will 
get some argument on this subject, but 
he will find American supporters, also. 
His praise for our SCR-584 is loud and 
long. 

Anyone with the slightest interest 
in AA should have this book for refer- 
ence, if not for the pure enjoyment of 
reading it. It was written by a soldier's 
soldier. There is not a boring paragraph 
in it, and if it does seem egotistical in 
a few spots, no author has a better right 
to show some of that quality.—A. S. 


Brown and White 


THE STAKES OF DEMOCRACY IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA. By H. J. Van 
Mook. W. W. Norton & Company. 
312 Pages; Index; $3.75. 

It would be hard to find a more compe- 
tent introduction to the issues at stake in 
this crucial area of global strategy. The 
author, who ended a lifetime in the serv- 
ice of the Dutch Colonial Administration 
in the key post of Lieutenant Governor 
General of Indonesia during the critical 
years after the war, combines a broad and 
liberal approach to his subject with the 


intimate knowledge of a key actor and the 


detachment of a retired elder statesman. 
Instead of a narrow apologia for Dutch 
colonial policy and his own share in it, 
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SOLDIER 


Studies in: social psychology in 
World War II showing what the 
American soldier thought, by 
leading sociologists and psycholo- 
gists. These surveys are based on 
three years of research during 
World War IIl—they proved to be 
of high value during the war and 
will be a necessity for the future. 


Volume IV, the last of the se- 
ries, has just been printed. 


Vol. I: Adjustment Dur- 
ing Army Life 

Vol. Il: Combat and Its 
Aftermath 


Vol. III: Experiments on 
Mass Communication. . 


Vol. IV: Measurement 
and Prediction 


‘Last Cruise. 
By Comdr. William 9. Lederer 


A moving story of heroism and 
self-sacrifice—not during war, but 
in August, 1949—when the U.S. 
submarine Cochino was sunk by 
fire and explosion four hundred 
miles north of the Arctic Circle. 


Bill Lederer vividly describes 
the men’s fourteen-hour battle to 
save the ship, while they were 
burned by exploding hydrogen, 
gassed by fumes and frozen by a 
polar gale, and he tells of the 
dramatic rescue operations of her 
sister ship, the Tusk. 


$1.50 
Order from 
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THE 


Story of 





By Lloyd A. Brown 


The only such book in 
print today, and a valuable 
one for the scientist, military 
man or traveller. 


This is a story of man’s 
five-thousand-year attempt 
to map the world, and it 
skillfully emphasizes the 
leading part that maps have 
played in the drama of hu- 
man history. 


Mr. Brown tells of the 
men who made maps, the 
methods they used, their con- 
tributions to cartography 
and of the devious ways in 
which their information has 
been compiled through the 
centuries. The men of maps 
—Strabo, Ptolemy, Merca- 
tor, Ortelius, John Harrison 
and others—were colorful 
figures from all walks of 
life, and their stories are fas- 
cinating reading. 








The Story of Maps—writ- 
ten by an authority after 
four years of research—is the 
only book of its kind. 


$7.50 


Order from 


U.S. Army 
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he has striven to present an almost philo- 
sophical survey of the entire field from 
the Philippines in the north to Ceylon in 
the west. He traces the decisive stages in 
the coming of the white man to it and 
his interaction with the native popula- 
tions and the social and political systems 
he found there. The very broad gen- 
eralizations to which he is led by this 
make his book not quite easy to read; 
particularly in the earlier parts. But the 
reader, who will not let himself be de- 
terred by this superficial obstacle, is 
likely to find his perseverance amply re- 
warded by a most illuminating and 
unique survey of the relations between 
white and brown, particularly in their 
more subtle psychological aspects. Chap- 
ter Five, a detailed analysis and compari- 
son of American administration in the 
Philippines and Dutch in the Nether- 
lands Indies, is particularly rich in these 
invaluable firsthand psychological in- 
sights. 

The story of the Japanese invasion and 
influence upon the Netherlands East 
Indies is similarly detailed and useful. 
But this cannot be said of the account of 
the postwar struggles between the Dutch 
and the nationalist movement, particu- 
larly the Republic of Indonesia, pro- 
claimed with Japanese connivance im- 
mediately after the surrender. While 
Van Mook’s inside account of the Dutch 
side is invaluable as far as it goes, it is too 
patchy and breaks off abruptly in the 
middle. The same is true of his con- 


cluding proposals.—Dr. Hersert Rosin- 
SKI. 


Midget Submarine Operator 
I ATTACKED PEARL HARBOR. By 


Kazuo Sakamaki; Translated by Toru 
Matsumoto. Association Press. 133 


Pages; $2.00. 


In Japan, soon after the war, a book 
was published entitled Four Years as 
Prisoner-of-War Number One in Japa- 
nese for Japanese. It is the story of a 
young Japanese naval officer, who dur- 
ing the attack on Pearl Harbor took part 
in an unsuccessful midget submarine 
raid and was immediately captured. He 
thus became the first Japanese prisoner 
of the United States and, after the war, 
due to the then peculiar attitude of the 
Japanese toward prisoners of war, at 
tracted public attention. Mr. Nara, 
writer of the introduction, who through 
his Y.M.C.A. connections, has travelled 
extensively in the United States, urged 
the book’s translation into English. After 
the inclusion of more material dealing 
with how the author obtained his naval 
training and how he feels about Japan 


ELEANOR of 


AQUITAINE 
and the Four Kings 


By 
Amy 
Kelly 


This story of Eleanor of Aquitaine has 
the dramatic interest of a novel. 
She lived for 83 years of the 
twelfth century and took an ac- 
tive part in the events of this 
period—she went on one of the 
Crusades, knew all the important 
cities of Europe and handled the 
affairs of the Angevin empire. 


Queen Eleanor was married to the 
King of France and later to the 
King of England, and was the 
central figure in the bitter rivalry 
between these two houses. Two of 
her sons, Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
and John “Lackland” were Kings 
of England during her lifetime. 


$5.00 


WEST POINT 
A History of the U. S. 
Military Academy 


By Sidney Forman 





‘he complete, authoritative account of 
the Academy from its earliest days 
to the present. Dr. Forman traces 
the history of the first fortifica- 
tions and explains the transition 
of West Point from merely an- 
other garrison to that of a mili- 
tary academy. He tells of the shift 
of emphasis in the curriculum and 
analyzes the impact of each of our 
wars on the Academy. 


$3.75 
Order from 
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A Tyrant’s Last Days 


TEN DAYS 
TO DIE 


By MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO 


More exciting than a mystery story, 
Ten Days To Die is the eyewitness 
account of the last days of Hitler and 
Hitler's band in Berlin. This power- 
fully written drama will grip you as 
these events lead to the climax: 


@ The Russian circle of fire draws 
tighter and tighter about the 
Chancellery 


@ Hitler distributes phials of cya- 
nide 

@ Goebbels arranges for the poison- 
ing of his six children, his wife 
and himself 


@ Eva Braun is at last realizing that 
death is only hours away 

@ Finally even Hitler knows his 
time has come . and goes to 


his ultra-private quarters to take 
his own life. 


Michael Musmanno questioned hun- 
dreds of Germans, from Grand Ad- 
miral Doenitz to the Fuehrer’s but- 
ler and barber, to obtain material 
for this unusual book. 


$3.50 
Order from 
U.S. Army 
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BOOK SERVICE 


1105 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, 0. C 
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today, Four Years became the present 
book. 

In addition to Ensign Sakamaki’s ad- 
ventures, the book reflects his “psycho- 
logical development”: a Japanese youth 
trained and indoctrinated for war under 
the Japanese system “changed, while a 
prisoner of war, from a beast-like in- 
human creature to a real human being.” 
The cause of this change was the atti- 
tude of his American captors. 

In the foreword by the translator and 
in the introduction, both Mr. Matsu- 
moto and Mr. Nara stress the author's 
honesty and sincerity. But in my opin- 
ion he is not completely so by any 
means. He does mention briefly his 
reactions to the sentences of Tojo and 
Japanese methods of handling prisoners 
of war. Actually, if you read closely be- 
tween the lines, these comparisons, more 
than anything else, strongly affected his 
“psychological development.”—R. J. P. 


Puzzled People 
TOP OF THE WORLD. By Hans 


Ruesch. Harper & Brothers. 236 Pages; 

$2.75. 

THE KING OF FASSARAI. By David 
Divine. The Macmillan Company. 
296 Pages; $3.00. 

In a time when a hatful of major and 
minor novelists are concerning them- 
selves that the world is going to hell in 
a hand-basket—entirely possible, for all 
I know—these two splendid novels seem 
like a breath of clean, fresh air in a 
morgue. 

Though they are widely dissimilar in 
the people they treat and in locale, their 
fundamental premise is the same. There 
are, in strange, secluded corners of the 
world, a great many decent, uncompli- 
cated people to whom civilization as we 
know it has done much damage. And it 
will most certainly be to our advantage 
to repair the damage and preserve their 
communities either by leaving them 
alone—or if we can’t do that, by protect- 
ing them and restoring to them a sense 
of their importance and place. 

Top of the World is the story of a 
family of Polar Eskimos—the family of 
Ernenek, the Great Hunter. It is a 
simply told story, which is fitting; 
Ernenek and his family were not a com- 
plicated people. The author builds his 
novel on their day-to-day, year-to-year 
living. It is in these passages that his 
writing is strongest, for it absorbs a little 
of the cold, unearthly beauty of the Far 
North as well as the simplicity and 
warmth of his people. 

We see, too, through Ernenek’s eyes, 
the peculiar white man with his guns, 


1950 EDITION 


Clausewitz 
on War 


Translated from the German by 
O. J. MATTHIJS JOLLES 


Foreword by 
COL. JOSEPH I. GREENE 


Fe COMPLETE and 
UNABRIDGED transla- 
tion of the most authoritative 
book in all the literature of war- 
fare. CLausewrrz On War has 
been accepted as the classic study 
on the philosophy and strategy 
of war for the last century and 
a quarter. Now the first modern 
translation promises to remove 
the language barrier and clarify 
every passage. 


HIS readable version makes 
it possible now for every staff 
and line officer, every student of 
war, the professional and ama- 
teur military critic to turn to 
Clausewitz, not only for instruc- 
tion but for an interpretation 
and prediction of the fortunes 
of war. 
On War is essential for a full 
grasp of modern warfare. 
(This book contains the same 
text as the Modern Library edi 
tion previously available through 


the Infantry Journal Book Service, 
but out of print for some time.) 


$3.50 
Order from 


U.S. Army 


COMBAT FORCES 


BOOK SERVICE 
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HALDER 
DIARIES 


The private journal of Generalo- 
berst Franz Halder is now avail- 
able for the first time, in mimeo- 
graphed form and in very limited 
quantities, at $25.00. 


Franz Halder was Chief of the 
General Staff of the Supreme Com- 
mand of the German Army 
(OKH) from September 1, 1938 
to September 24, 1942 when he 
was dismissed by Hitler. Halder 
kept this journal in his own short- 
hand notes, jotted down in con- 
nection with conferences, memo- 
randa, staff talks, lectures, reports, 
operations, supply, and the many 
other activities of a chief of staff. 


THE HALDER DIARIES are in 
seven volumes, covering the criti- 
cal years just before World War 
II, the invasion of France and the 
Low Countries, and the disastrous 
invasion of Russia. There is an 
eighth volume of footnotes. 


Not only is this an informal, con- 
temporary record (not to be con- 
fused with the official OKH War 
Diaries) of the critical years of 
World War II, but it is also the 
most illuminating document in 
existence on the functioning of 
the chief of staff of a modern army 
in wartime. 


2,000 mimeo- 
graphed pages, legal size. Avail- 
able in English translation or in 
German. 


Approximately 


$25. OO 
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his laws, his feeling of superiority in a 
land where he can never be superior, 
and his God. Of all these things, Mr. 
Ruesch maintains, it is Christianity (or 
our presentation of it) that causes the 
Eskimo the most confusion, the dee »pest 
troubles. Christianity is fundamentally 
a religion of love and charity, both of 
which are perfectly understandable to 
the Eskimo. But the author's mission- 
ary, with whom Ernenek’s family be- 
comes entangled when they travel to 
the south where white men are more 
plentiful, preaches a God of vengeance, 
a world of sin, and hell fire and damna- 
tion to come. The end product of this 
is, as one might expect, a local holy war, 
and tragedy. 

From this Mr. Ruesch draws his main 
conclusion: organized Christianity in 
the North is all bad. This is, of course, 
an obvious and absurd rationalization 
from the specific to the general. 

But the weakness of what we might 
call the “moral” of the book detracts 
little from its power. 

The King of Fassarai is the story of 
Navy Doctor John Reis and a Pacific 
island, an island whose community had 
for centuries lived in an ancient inno 
cence and in nearly perfect physical bal 
ance. In the shift and surge of the Pacific 
war, both the innocence and the balance 
were destroyed, and with them the will 
of its people to live. It is the story of 
John Reis’s battle to re-create that will 
to live, to restore to these people the 
sense of their importance and proper 
place in the scheme of things. 

The author's touch is deft and deli 
cate, whether he is characterizing one 
of his island people or gently inserting 
his knife point in the United States 
Navy's dignity, but it is serious for all 
that. Mr. Divine understands the people 
of Fassarai, and their tragedy is as real 
and important to him—and to Reis—as it 
is to them. 

Ultimately, the island and _ its 
people are—almost literally—resurrected. 
Shrewdly, however, Mr. Divine ends 
his novel, not on this note of triumph, 
but on an anticlimax so fantastic that 
only the Navy (or Army, or Air Force 
—substitute the service of your choice 
could have achieved it. The last page is 
worth the price of the book.—O. C. S. 


Different Law 
THE LAW OF THE SEA. By Wil 
liam McFee. J. B. Lippincott Com 
pany. 318 Pages; Index; $3.75. 
Relatively few Americans are ever 
directly concerned with the law of the 
sea, but as avid readers of sea stories 





One of the funniest, yet most in- 
formative books ever written on 
science—one that does a deadly 
job of debunking those exalted 
beings, the scientists, and cuts 
them down to their proper size. 


Mr. Standen, a famous scientist 
himself, gives full credit for the 
wonderful things science has 
done and is doing, but he also 
believes that “one of the great 
sophistries of the world is the 
overextension of the scientific 
method into realms where it does 
not belong.” In proving his point 
he has written an amusing book 
that will entertain the layman, 
and infuriate the scientist. 


SCIENCE 


Is a 


SACRED COW 


By A nthony Standen 
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Worlds in Collision has already 
started a raging scientific contro- 
versy—-one that threatens to last 
for years. Dr. Velikovsky has ac- 
cumulated and set down simply, 
clearly and vividly, a wealth of 
evidence to show that incredible 
events described in the Bible actu- 
ally happened—that the Red Sea 
parted, that the earth did stop 
rotating, that manna fell from the 
heavens, that great stones and fire 
fell to the earth. 


He asserts that the planets have 
travelled their present orbits for 
only a few thousand years instead 
of the billions we assume, that the 
astounding happenings of the Old 
Testament took place when Earth, 
Mars, and Venus came perilously 
close to collision. 


Magnificent, thrilling reading— 
incredible scholarship. 


WORLDS 
IN 
COLLISION 


By Immanuel Velikovsky 


$4.50 
Order from 


U.S. Army 
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Washington 6 DC 


most of us have developed a certain curi- 
osity about this little-known branch of 
the law. Usually slight investigation is 
enough to frighten off all but the most 
intrepid—the content, method and opera- 
tion of sea law is so different from our 
normal ideas of law that understanding 
is beyond the average layman. 

The old master storyteller of the sea 
(and former Chief Engineer) offers us 
in this book enough of sea law to ap- 
preciate its essential differences from the 
landsman’s law, and tells many a good 
tale while he does so. In layman’s lan 
guage McFee explains what the law is, 
how it became what it is, and then gives 
us actual cases to indicate the applica- 
tion of the law. The book is far from de 
tailed or complete, and is hardly a 
course in a complicated subject, but it 
will help the reader of sea stories, the 
casual seagoing passenger, and even the 
occasional shipper of goods by sea. When 
the piracy or the shipwreck ends, the 
admiralty lawyers begin—and often it 
is a tossup as to which is worse, or more 
expensive, the disaster or the litigation. 


—A.S. 


Books Received 


YOU AND YOUR HEART. By Dr. H. 
M. Marvin, Dr. Irving S. Wright, Dr. 
Irvine H. Page, Dr. T. Duckett Jones 
and Dr. David D. Rutstein. Random 
House. 306 Pages; Index; $3.00. “This 
book is a contribution to freedom from 
fear, the fear of heart disease.” 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN 
THE USSR. By A. Arakelian; Trans- 
lated by Ellsworth L. Raymond. Public 
Affairs Press. 168 Pages; $3.00. 


FORGOTTEN PATRIOT: Rosertr Mor 
ris. By Eleanor Young. The Macmillan 
Company. 280 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$4.00. 


VISIT TO AMERICA. By Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The John Day Company. 182 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUE FOR 
OFFICERS AND NCOs. By Lt. Col. 
J. M. Hayeraft. Gale & Polden. 44 
Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. A bright little 
British pamphlet. 


CAREERS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 
IN THE ARMY AND AFTER. By 
Colonel Reuben Horchow. Public Af 
fairs Press. 226 Pages; $3.25. 


THE UNITED STATES AND SCAN- 
DINAVIA. By Franklin D. Scott. Har 
vard University Press. 359 Pages; Index; 
$4.00. 


RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM, HOW TO 
STOP IT? By R. Swarup. Prachi Prak 
ashan. 56 Pages; $1.00. 


| CHOSE 
JUSTICE 


The author of I Chose Freedom has 
written another revealing book 
which contains new evidence in- 
dicting the men of the Kremlin. 


I CHOSE JUSTICE is the dramatic 
story of the trial in which Krav- 
chenko sued a French Communist 
weekly. It includes the testimony 
of Kravchenko’s witnesses—for- 

mer Soviet citizens 
who imperiled 
their lives in order 
that the world 
might be informed 
of Soviet vicious- 
ness and injustice. 
Official Soviet doc- 
uments are repro- 
duced for the first 
time. 


$3.75 
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germany Coday 


WINTERTIME 


By Jan Valtin 


A novel of tremendous dramatic inten- 
sity and documentary accuracy— 
the story of Martin Helm, a Ger- 
man in today’s Germany, and his 
fight for a normal life in a very 
abnormal world. You see Ger- 
many as it is today—a nation and 
a people defeated and broken, but 
still standing as the focus and the 
battleground of Europe. 


Read WINTERTIME and decide for 
yourself whether Martin Helm 
and others like him will ultimate- 
ly save or destroy the Europe we 
know. 


$3.50 
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prompt shipment 





NEW BOOKS THIS MONTH 


Alaska Now (Hilscher) .$3.00 
Clausewitz on War 3.50 
Effect of Atomic Weapons 3.00 
Elephant Bill (Williams) . 3.00 
Escape to Adventure (Maclean) 4.00 
The Halder Diaries 25.00 
International Relations 
(Strausz-Hupé & Possony) 
John Adams and the American 
Revolution (Bowen) . 
Letters from Lloyd Lewis 
Mind Your Own Business (Bacon) 
Science is a Sacred Cow (Standen) 
The Stevens America F 5.00 
U. S. and Japan (Reischauer) 4.00 
Wintertime ( Valtin) 


6.00 


5.00 
2.00 





TRAINING 





The finest training aid ever devised 
Notes for Troop Instructors 
(on cards) 
Combat Formations 
Elementary Map Reading ... 
First Aid 
Carbine, M-2, Mechanical 
Training 
Rifle, M-1, 
Training 


Mechanical 











Drill and Command—IDR; paper 1.00; 
cloth 2 
Combat Problems for Small Units ..... 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band 
Driver Training 
Engineer Training Notebook ... 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) P 
Keep ‘em Rolling (motor transport) ... 
Map and Air Photo Reading 
Map Reading for the Solc : 
Ordnance Field Guide (restricted) 
Vols. I, Il, . each 3.75 
Scouting and Patrolling | . = 2 at ots 


RUSSIA: HER POWER AND PLANS 





Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the polit- 
ico-economic structure of modern 


Russia. $3.50 














Coming Defeat of Communism .. 
Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guillaume) 
Communism: Its Plans and Tactics oy 
If Russia Strikes (George Fielding Eliot) 
If You Were Born in Russia , 
Berlin Command (Howley) . 

Capital (Karl Marx) 
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The Curtain Isn't Iron 

Decision in Germany (Clay) 

Development of Soviet Sasa ertgee 6.00 

Economic Geography of the USSR . . 10.00 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

Maritime History of Russia 

Natural Regions of the USSR ... 

Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth 

The Real Soviet Russia (Dallin) 

Red Army Today (Ely) 

Red Star Over China (Snow) 

Roosevelt and the Russians (Stettinius) . 

Russia and the Russians (Crankshaw) . 

Russia; Menace or Promise? (Dean) 

Soviet Air Force 

Soviet Land (Gray) 

Stalingrad 

Strange Alliance (top command in 
Russia—Gen. Deane) 

Ten Days That Shook the World . 

Twelve Months that Changed the World 
(LeSeuer) 

World Communism Today (Eben) 





ATOMIC WEAPONS AND GUIDED | 
MISSILES 


Absolute Weapon (Brodie) 50 | 
Atomic Energy Report (Smyth) .. A9 | 
Guided Missiles. . . cloth 2.00; paper 1.00 


Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush) . 

No Place to Hide (Bikini—Bradley) 
paper .25; cloth 

Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) . 

Our Atomic World 50 

Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bomb 2.00 

International Control of Atomic Energy . .35 


INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE, SPIES 


Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) .. 3.50 
Front-Line Intelligence 1.49 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth 

Column 25 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien ) 2.00 
Cryptography . udttuaes Dae 
Intelligence is for Commanders .. 3.85 
Modern Criminal Investigation . 3.50 
The Plotters ..... 3.50 
Public Opinion and Propaganda (Doob) 5.00 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) 3.75 
Strategic Intelligence (Kent) .. 5.00 
Under Cover teas Sa 
Where My Shadow Falls (Turrou) . 2.50 


BEST SELLERS 


. 5.50 


| Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four Kings 


The Grand Alliance (Churchill) . 
Home Sweet Zoo . 
The Mature Mind (Overstreet) , 
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The Plymouth Adventure (Gebler) . 
Seeds of Treason (de Taledano & Lasky) 3. 
The Wall (Hersey) 4 
Way West (Guthrie) 

Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky ) 


RECENT FICTION 


The Plymouth Adventure (Gebler) 
Verdict in Dispute (Lustgarten) 
Nightmare in Manhattan (Walsh) .... 
Command Decision (Haines) ... 
Day Without End (Van Van Praag) . 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 

King of Fassarai (Divine) 

Mr. Midshipman Hornblower . . . 
Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 
Phantom Fortress (Lancaster) 

Rage to Live (O'Hara) 

Strange Land (Calmer) 

Stubborn Heart .. 

Top of the World (Ruesch) 


RECENT NON-FICTION 


Air Power & Unification (Sigaud). . . 

The Ramparts We Guard (Maclver) 

Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasy) 

I Chose Freedom (Kravchenko) 

I Chose Justice (Kravchenko) 

Illustrations from the Works of 
Andreas Vesalius 

Father of the Bride (Streeter) ... 

Fireside Cook Book 

The Last Cruise (Lederer) 

Nelson the Sailor (Grenfell) 

Peace of Mind (Liebman) 

Peace of Soul (Sheen) 

Roof of the World (de Riencourt) 

Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) ....... 

Sewing Made E 

Story of Maps . 

Ten Days to Die (Musmanno) . 

War or Peace (Dulles) . 


7.50 
3.50 
Cloth 2.50 
Paper 1.00 


GREAT MODERN LEADERS 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe 
Eisenhower's Report (1944-45) 
Eisenhower—My Three Years With 

(Comdr. Butcher) 
Eisenhower Speaks 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy (Davis) 1. 00 
Geo. C. Marshall—Reports (1939-43) .. 1.50 
Geo. C. Marshall—Public Statements; 

paper .25; cloth .. 

Map Supplement .. 

Marshall, King, Arnold—War Reports . 
Patton—War As I Knew It 
Stilwell—Stilwell Papers 
Churchill—Gathering Storm 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour 
Churchill—The Grand Alliance .. 
Churchill—Roving Commission ....... 3. 
General H. M. Smith—Coral and Brass . 3. 
Montgomery—E! Alamein to River Sangro 6.50 
Great Soldiers W W II—Marshall, 

Stalin, etc. .. 
Montgomery (Moorehead) 
McNair—Educator of an Army . 
Patton and His Third Army (W allace) 
Chennault—Way of a Fighter 


1.49 
1.25 
7.50 


3. 50 


GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 


Lincoln Encyclopedia . . 6.50 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) — 

2 vols 
Eleven Generals 

Bradley, etc. . 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold Lamb) . 3.50 
Washington, Gen’! George (Writings) . 4.50 
Sherman—Fighting Prophet (Lewis) ... 5.00 
Washington, The Young (Freeman) 

2 vols. 
General Bedford Forrest (etle) fe eek 
Great Soldiers of WW I (DeWeerd) : 
Pershing, Gen. John J. (Col. er * . 2.00 
Napoleon (Ludwig) ; - 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 6.00 
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set12.50 
~Greene, Sheridan, 


. 5.00 





LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 
Men Against Fire—Combat Morale (Col. 
S. L. A. Marshall) 2 
All But Me and Thee (Non-Battle 
Casualties) 
Psychology For the Armed Services .... 
Americans vs. Germans (Battle 
Leadership ) 
Command at Sea (Cope 
Company Commander Pe MacDonald) 
Leadership (Gen. Munson) 
Managing Men (for Noncoms) 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 3. 00 
Psychology for the Fighting Man—paper .25 
cloth 1.50 
Red Badge of Courage (Combat Panic) . 1.25 
Reveries on Art of War (Marshal Saxe) 1.50 
The American Soldier 
Vol. I: Adjustment During Army Life 7.50 
Vol. II: Combat and its Aftermath .. 7.50 
Vols. I and II together 
Vol. III: Experiments on Mass Com- 
munications 
Vol. IV: Measurement & Prediction. . 


BOOKS FOR THE STAFF OFFICER 


National Security Pa! the Gen. Staff 
(History, U. S. Staff 
American Military Goveinei (Holborn) z “9 
AMG in Germany (Zink) 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 
German Army (and General Staff) 
(Rosinski ) 3. 
Lawful Action State Military Forces. . . 3.00 
Military Staff (History and Development) 3.00 
Organization & Equipment for War.... 1.75 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) 3.50 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) 2.50 
Riot Control (Col. 2.50 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant -10 


GROUND COMBAT 
(See Also Unit Histories) 


Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) 

Assault, The (Matthews) 

Bacteriological Warfare (Jnl of 
Immunology ) ; 

Battle is the Payoff (Col. Ingersoll) Rou 

Battle Studies (DuPicq) 

Carlson—The Big Yankee 

Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) 

Dunkirk 

Engineers in Battle (Thompson) .... 

Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) 

Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 

Infantry Attacks (Gen. Rommel) 

Infantry in Battle 

Iwo Jima; paper 

The Gun (C. S. Forester) 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) 

175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 2 


"10. 00 


Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) ‘ee 
Rifleman Went to War (McBride) 
Tank Fighter Team (Armored combat) 


AIR COMBAT 
War Eagles (Childers) 


SEA COMBAT 


Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea .. 
II (Atlantic War) 
III (Middle Phase) 
IV (End of Empire) Paes 
V (Victory in the Pacific) .... 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
(Morrison) 
Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I . 
Operation in North African Waters, 
Vol. II 
Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. III .. 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Ac- 
tions, Vol. IV 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. 
No Banners No Bugles . . 4. 
They Were Expendable (PT boats) paper 25 
cloth 2.00 


STRATEGY 





Strategic Air Power (Possony) 
A thorough study of air power and 
its relation to land and sea power. 
$5.00 











Strategic Air Power (Possony) 

On War (Clausewitz) 

German Generals Talk (Hart) 

Hitler and His Admirals 

Disaster Through Air Power 

Douhet and Aerial Warfare 

Living Thoughts of Clausewitz .25 

Machine Warfare (Gen. J. F. C. Fuller) .98 

Admiral Mahan On Sea Power 3.50 

Makers of Modern Strategy 

Overture to Overlord (Morgan) 

Sea Power in Machine Age (Brodie) . 

To the Arctic (Mirsky) 

Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Sprout) 

War in Three Dimensions 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 
LOGISTICS 


Pipe Line to Battle (Water Supply) ..  .25 
Knudsen (Procurement in W W II) .. 3.75 
48 Million Tons to Eisenhower; paper .25 

cloth .98 


ADMINISTRATION, COURTS- 
MARTIAL, ETC. 
—— Fogg Courts-Martial, 1949, Air- 


New Articles of War (Wiener) 
Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols. . 
Army Officer’s Promotion Guide .... 
Company Administration; paper 

Group Feeding 

Handbook for Nurses Aides 

Military Preventive Medicine 

Preventive Maintenance 

Wartime Medicine 


THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


Road to Survival (Vogt) 

New Compass of the World 

Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) .. 
Calculated Risk (Armstrong) 

Danger From the East 

Europe (Alington) 

Hate, Hope & High Explosives (Eliot) . 
Introducing Australia. (Grattan) 
Introduction to India (Moraes) 

Japan and the Japanese 

The Middle East (Ben-Horin) 

Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) 
New Cycle in Asia (Isaacs) 

New Slavery (Major Nickerson) ... 
Or Forfeit Freedom (Johnson) 

Our Plundered Planet (Osborn) 

Our Share of Night (Middleton) ..... 
Revolt in Asia (Payne) 

Speaking Frankly (Secretary Byrnes) 
Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) 
Where Are We Heading? (Welles) 


MANUALS 


Topographic Drafting 
Officers Pay and Allowances . 
EM Pay and Allowances 
Lost and Damaged Property .. 
Armd 81mm Mortar Sq and Plat 
FM First Aid For Soldiers . . 
Clothing and Equipment ... 
Physical Training 
Elem Map and Aerial Photos . 
Sketching 
Engineers Soldiers Handbook . 
Army Arithmetic 
U. S. Carbine Cal. . 

M1 & MIAI1 
Bayonet Manual 10 
Thompson SMG Cal 45 M1928A1.15 
Motor Transport 4 
Jungle Warfare 


COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL 


5-230 
14-501 
14-502 
14-904 
17-27 
21-11 
21-15 
21-20 
21-25 
21-35 
21-105 
21-510 
23-7 


23-25 
23-40 
25-10 
72-20 





SPORTING WEAPONS 


Boys Book of Rifles (Chapel) 
Cartridges (Identification) 
Commonsense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) 6. ‘00 
Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) . 10.00 
Custom Built Rifles .... 
Experiments of a Handgunner .. 
Fast and Fancy Revolver ae 
(McGivern) { 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) : 
Gun Collector's Values (Chapel) 
New edition GS 
Gun Collecting (Chapel) pies 
Gun Digest, 1949 edition (Jacobs) .... 
Hatcher's Notebook (Hatcher) 
Hunting Rifle (Whelen) 
Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. 
Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) ...... 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II .. 
NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers Vol I 10.00 
(Boxed set of NRA Books, 
Vol. I and Vol. II) 
Official Gun Book 


5.00 
. 5.00 


. 6.75 
3.00 
1.50 
5.00 
- 5.00 
7.50 
15. 00 
- 7.50 


. 17.50 
.cloth 2.50 
paper 1.50 
5.00 
2.49 
4.95 
4.00 


Our Rifles (Sawyer) 

Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) ... 
Practical Book of American Guns 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) ..... 
Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) ... 5.00 
Principles of Firearms (Balleisin) ..... 2.75 
The Rifle Book (O'Connor) . 5.95 
Rifle in America (Sharpe) 

Rifle for Large Game (Keith) .. 

Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) 

Shooting Muz. Ldg. Handguns we 4.50 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) .. 

Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 

Small Arms of the World (Smith) .... 
Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Stembers) 3.75 
Thermodynamics of Firearms (Robinson) 2.75 
Whitney Firearms 

Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) 

Yankee Arms Maker (Rohan) 


MILITARY WEAPONS 


Book of the Garand (Hatcher) 

How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle .... 
How to Shoot the Rifle 

Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) . 
Rifles & Machine Guns 

Weapons for Future (Johnson- ann 
Weapons of World War II (Barnes) . 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, FISHING 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 
Well-told yarns about instinctive 
“gun feel” shooting methods in 
the old Southwest. $3.50 











Baseball, How to Play It 

Bait Casting With a Thermometer .... 

Big Game Hunting (Keith) 

Bird Dog Book . ae 

Canvasback on Prairie Marsh his 2 

Crow Shooting 

Ducks, Geese & Swans of North America 4.50 
Encyclopedia of Sports . 6.50 | 
Famous Running Horses . .. 10.00 | 
Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting . 5.00 | 
Fishing: Lake and Stream . 2.00 
Fishing Tackle Digest - £2 
From out of the Yukon . 3.50 


AUGUST, 1950 


| American Everyday Dictionary 


Golf After Forty j 

How to Live in the Woods (Halsted) 

Hunters Encyclopedia 

Hunting American Lions (Hilben) . 

Hunting in the Northwest 

Jackie Robinson .......... 

Karamojo Safari (Bell) 

Legion Tourney 

Man-Eating Leopard . 

My Greatest Day in Golf ‘(Darsie). 

Outdoors Unlimited , ; 

Shotgunning in the Lowlands 

Shotgunning in the Uplands . 

The Shotgunners 

Shots at Whitetails (Koller) . 

Skeet and How to Shoot It 

Softball 

Spinning for American Game Fish 
(Bates) 

Sports as Taught at West Point .... 

Taking Larger Trout cst 

Ted Williams : 

Thoroughbred Bloodlines .. 

Three-Two Pitch ; 

Touch Football .... 

Trapping 

Trout and Salmon Fishing ; 

Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) .. 

Volley Ball 

When the Dogs Bark “Treed” 

Whistling Wings 

Wing and Trap Shooting . 

Wrestling 


GAMES OF CHANCE 


Complete Canasta (Jacoby) 

Cycles: The Science of Prediction . . 
Gamesmanship 

Gin Rummy (Jacoby) 

How Is Your Bridge Game 

How to Figure the Odds (Jacoby) 
How to Win at Canasta (Jacoby) .. 
Jacoby on Poker af 
Scarne on Cards 

Scarne on Dice . 

You Can't Win 


All the Ship’s at Sea (Lederer) .... 
Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper 
Army Talk (Colby) 

Campus Zoo (Barnes) 

How to Guess Your Age (Ford) .. 
I Never Left Home (Bob Hope) .. 
Lo, the Former Egyptian (Smith) ... 
Male Call 

The Marx Brothers (Crichton) 
Mixture for Men 

New Sad Sack 

Pocket Book of War Humor 

Sad Sack 

Selected Verse (Ogden vemnee 
Sergeant Terry Bull 

Thesaurus of Humor 

Up Front (Mauldin) . 


| White Collar Zoo 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


American College Dictionary . . 
with thumb index 
1.00 
-. 3.00 
ate 
2.50 
2.25 
. 1.00 
5.00 


The Army Writer 

Atlas of World Affairs 

Civil and Military German .. 
Elementary Chinese Reader . 
Elementary Japanese .... 
Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics 
French Dictionary 


| Business Encyclopedia . 
| Guide to Europe (Newman) ...... 
| How to be an Expert Car Buyer . 


| Naval Reserve Guide .. 
| Noncom’s Guide 
| Officer's Guide .. 





6.00 | 
| Annapolis (Puleston) 


Goode's School Atlas sweet 
How to Say it in Spanish .... 
Information Please Almanac 1950 ... 
Italian-English Dictionary 

Italian Sentence Book 

Japanese Handbook 

Jordanoff’s Aviation Dictionary .. 
The 1950 World Almanac . 


| The Pacific World 


Roget's Thesaurus 
Russian Dictionary 


| Spanish Dictionary; paper 50; ‘boards 7 
| Speech for the Military , 
| Talking Russian Before You Know It .. 
| Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (thumb 


indexed ) 
Webster's Geographical Dictionary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


Army Wife J 
Art of Readable Writing (Flesch) . 3.00 

1.98 
. 2.95 
1.00 
1,00 
1.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
Platoon Record Book 50 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 2.00 
Soldier (poem—General Lanham) .... .50 
Soldier and the Law (new edition) .... 3.50 
Squad Record Book cers cae 
Your 1950 Income Tax (Lasser) . 1.00 
Your Social Security (Lasser) 1.00 


How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; cloth . 
How to Get the Job You Want 
How to Run a Meeting .. 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


Celestial Navigation 1.00 
Electrical Shop (Stone) 40 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Otis) 3.75 
Flight Principles (Crites) 60 
Flying Health (Kafka) ... 2.00 
Horizons Unlimited (Johnston) . 3.75 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 1.00 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) 1.00 
Man Behind the Flight (Jordanoff) ... 3.50 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 2 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) . 25 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 2.00 
Radio Operating (Stone) 60 
Radio Principles( Stoné) 

Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) 

So You're Going to Fly Big Ones (Wynn) 1. ‘50 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 


Second World War (Gen. Fuller) .. 

World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 
paper .50; cloth 

A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. I 10.00 

A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. II 6.00 

Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) .. 5.00 


. 3.49 


| Admirals of Amer Empire (Dewey, etc.) 4.00 


Album of American History (4 vols., 


index) . 35.00 


| America in Arms (Palmer) .... e a6: 


American Campaigns, 2 vols 
American Past (Butterfield) 
American Sea Power Since 1775 


10.00 
10.00 
5.00 

. 5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


An Army in Exile (Anders) . 

Beginnings of U. S. Army (Jacobs) 

Celebrated Case of Fitz John Porter 
( Eisenschiml ) ‘ 

Civilization on Trial (Toynbee) 

Crucible (Yay) .. 

Dark December (Bulge Battle) 


3.50 
. 3.50 
- 3.73 
3.00 
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Decline & Fall of Roman Empire (Vols. 
I, II and Ill) 
Defeat in the West (Shulman) 
Doctors at War (Fishbein) 
Encyclopaedia World History (Langer) . 
Flags of America (Col. Waldron) .... 
Forging Thunderbolt (Armored Force) . 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 
French Revolution (Carlyle) 
General Kenney Reports 
Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) ... 
History of Mod Amer. Navy (Mitchell) 4.50 
Hitler's Second Army; paper .25; cloth 
I Saw Fall of Philippines (Romulo) ... 
Impact of War (Herring) 
Island War (Hough) 
I Was There (Leahy) 
Japan's Military Masters; paper .25; cloth 2. 50 
John C. Calhoun (Coit) 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 
Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 
Meaning of Treason (West) 
Medal of Honor 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 
Mil. Institutions of Romans (Vegetius) . 
Modern Battle (Thompson) 
Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) .... 
Nurses in Action (Flikke) 
Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) . 
On Active Service (Stimson) 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) . 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 
Potomac (Gutheim) 
Pres. Roosevelt & Comin; "s of War manne 4 00 
Private Army (Peniakoff) 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 
Science at War (Gray) 
Science at War (Crowther & 
Whiddington) 
Second Navy Reader (Fetridge) 
Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) .. 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 
Soldier Art 
Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 
Study of History (Toynbee) 
Tanks (Icks) 
This I Remember (Roosevelt) 
This is Pearl! (Millis) 
Two Hundred Thousand Flyers (Wiener) 2. 75 
U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 6.00 
U. S. Army in World War II 
Vol. I: Organization of Ground Com- 
bat Troops 
Vol. Il: AGF: Procurement and Train- 
ing of Troops 
Vol. III: Okinawa: The Last Battle .. 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal ...... 
War in the Air (Garnett) ............ 
War in the West (Vilfroy) 
War on Wheels (Kutz) Sie. 
War Through the Ages (Montross) . 
Warfare (Spaulding) . 
West Point (Baumer) . 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) 
West Point (Forman) 3. 
Western World & Japan .......... : 
Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) . 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) 
Yank: GI Story of the War 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) .. , 

Abe Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
(Milton) 

American Iliad (New'n-Eisensch.) 

Conflict (Milton) : 

Gettysburg (Miers & Brown) 


paper 
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Hood: Cavalier General 
House Divided (Longstreet & Richmond) 5. 15 
Lee's Lieutenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) ..each 7.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) .. 3.50 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 
RE Foe Cop oie a an eceeees set 12.50 
Lincoln Papers 
Memoirs of a Volunteer, 1861-63 
R. E. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) .... 
Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) .... 
War Years with Jeb Stuart (Blackford) . 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) 
Story of the Mexican War (Henry) ... 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) . ; 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 
I Fought With Custer (Hunt) 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) .. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) .... 

Sex Problems in Modern Society 

Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) .... 

Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, Plants, 
Reptiles of Pacific 

Elements of Radio 

Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth .. 

Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth ... 

Home Repairs Made Easy (Frankl) .... 

Knots and Rope 

Mathematics for the Million 

Survival; paper .25; cloth 

The Use of Tools 

What to do on a Transport (science) 
paper .25; cloth 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 
Combat Infantryman’s Badge 


Infantry Journal Binder 
Bull’s-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 


The story of the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion—and of the individual Ma- 
rine, how he fought, how he lived 
or died, what he thought about. 


$6.50 











The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 

Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 

Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 

Battle for Tarawa (1st Marine Div.) .. 

Bougainville and Northern Solomons .. 

Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Survey ) 

Capture of Attu (7th Div.) paper .25; 
cloth 

Defense of Wake (Marines) 

Devils in Baggy Pants (504th Airborne) 

Down Ramp (list, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) 

Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe commandos) . . 

First Cavalry Division 3. 

Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) .... 

Guam (77th Division) ‘ 7 

History 2d Engineer Speciai Brigade .. 

The Island (Guadalcanal—1st Mar. Div.) 

Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 

paper .25; cloth 

Leyte Calling (Guerrilla operations) ... 

Lucky Forward (Allen) (3d Army) .... 

Marines at Midway 

Merrill's Marauders .. 





The Negro in World War II 
New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) . 
Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) ... 
Okinawa: The Last Battle (1st and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th) . 
Omaha Beachhead (ist Army) 
Papuan Campaign 
Report After Action (103d Div.) .... 
River to the West 
St. Lo (XIX Corps) 
Salerno (Fifth Army) 
Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 351st Inf., 4th Arm Div) .... 
Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) .... 
Target: Germany (8th Air Force) .... 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) . 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) 
To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) .. 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg (VII Corps) .. 
Volturno (36th Div.) 
The Winter Line (II and VI Corps) .... 
With the II Corps to Bizerte 
2d Engineer Special Brigade 
WOU TINIIE ick o6 sco bs co stbes 7.50 
13th AF (Fiji to PI) 
56th Fighter Group 
120th Regiment 
129th Regiment J 
233d Eng. Combat Bn. ............... 6.00 
305th Regiment—Second to None .... 
363d Regiment 
376th Regiment 
398th Regiment 
409th Regiment 
508th Regiment 
3d Infantry Division 
6th Infantry Division 
7th Infantry Division—The Hour Glass. . 
11th Airborne Division—The Angels .. 
24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday .. 
27th Infantry Division 
29th Infantry Division—29 Let's Go! .. 
30th Infantry Division 
33d Infantry Division—The Golden Cross 7. 50 
37th Infantry Division 7. 
41st Infantry Division—The Jungleers .. 
42d Infantry Division 
45th Infantry Division 
76th Infantry Division 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High .. 6.00 
78th Infantry Division 
81st Infantry Division 
83d Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across Europe 3. 50 
84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany 
85th Infantry Division 
88th Inf Div—Blue Devils in Italy .... 
89th Infantry Division 
91st Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division 
96th Signal Communique 
101st AB Div—Rendezvous With Destiny 7.50 
101st Airborne Division—Epic of .... 2.50 
103d Inf Div—Report After Action ... 3.00 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks .... 4.00 
106th Inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the Way ~ ned 
442d Combat Team—Americans 
501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell .... 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants . . 
506th Parachute Infantry—Curahee .... 
First Special Service Force 
lst Marine Division 
2d Marine Division—Follow Me! ..... 6.00 
3d Marine Division 
4th Marine Division 
Sth Marine Division—The Spearhead ... . 
6th Marine Division 
9th Marines—Striking Ninth 
Sth Army—Salerno to the Alps 
9th Army—Conquer 
390th Bomb Group 
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Practical Military Books 


NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


Here are the best training aids ever devised for 


2 Brand New Sets of Notes: 
overworked troop leaders. Each set of Notes— 


MECHANICAL TRAINING U. S. e. oemen cane 

printed on handy 3x5 cards—is a complete set of RIFLE CALIBER .30 M-1 ager a ~ wr, 

lecture notes and a lesson plan of the whole course (53 cards) exe ay 

+ MECHANICAL TRAINING U.S. ff) “= 
gr tnthey gore a CARBINE CALIBER .30 M-2 ae 
Background material = — : ‘ | 
Solepaiin on tana sk ie ere is everything the instructor 
tahka Bon aechiaae needs for successful training on these 


two rifles—disassembly, nomenclature, 

Suggestions for practical work functioning, care and cleaning, opera- 

Complete lessons, scheduled by hours tion, ammunition, and the causes of and 
Everything the troop instructor needs for suc- °°" F<tions for stoppages. 

cessful training. 


PO ATE EN 
Re Hee 


Other NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS: 


COMBAT FORMATIONS (22 cards, illustrated) $1.00 
ELEMENTARY MAP READING (43 cards, illus.) $1.00 ' 
FIRST AID (48 cards) 


GUIDED MISSILES THE ARMY OFFICER’S PROMOTION GUIDE 


Selected Articles on Guided 








SPECIAL: All 5 sets of “Notes” for only $5.00 








Complete authoritative reference guide on promotion policy and 


Missiles from The Antiair- promotion status of individuals. Here are the official rank listings 
craft Journal 1946-1949. of all Regular Army Officers—22,483 names from General to 

! Second Lieutenant—in two lists, one alphabetical, and one listing 
This thorough study of 


the promotion status of every officer numerically. 
Included is the complete text of the Officer's Personnel Act of 
1947, pertinent parts of the Officer's apps! Act re 1948, and 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949. Arranged so that you may 
= os sunier sein ON keep it current aoneers personal annotation. 
JET PROPULSION Only $1.00 
GUIDANCE AND CONTROL 
WARHEADS 


Clothbound $2.00 THE NEW ARTICLES OF WAR 


Paperbound $1.00 


present-day guided missiles 
covers: 
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precast AILERON 
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$1.00 


WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT .. . MANUAL FOR COURTS- 


of publication of The Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, the new code which will cover all the MARTIAL, 1949 
Armed Forces as of June 1, 1951. Compiled and $1.65 
annotated by Col. Frederick Bernays W iener, it (These two books do not apply to the new 
will be published by Combat Forces Press this Fall. bhi ‘ : 

Price and date to be announced. Military Justice code which will be 


effective in June, 1951.) 














Order from 


ror or 


any COMBAT FORCES Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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CAPTAIN 
SAM GRANT 


By LLOYD LEWIS 


U. S. Grant is a figure familiar to every schoolboy, a man 
whose every action has been studied by historians and military 
students. But very little has been written, and most of that badly, 
about the boy and the young man who became General Grant 
and President Grant. 

Here as only the late, great Lloyd Lewis could do it, is the 
story of Grant’s early career—his boyhood, his years at West 

Point, his Mexican War service, and his re- human story of the years and the events that 
turn to Illinois and an unsuccessful business went into the making of a man who became 
career. Lewis leaves Grant at 1861, where one of the great generals of history, and one 
many others have taken up his story. of the world’s most inept politicians. It is 

CAPTAIN SAM GRANT is the warm, one of the great biographies of recent years. 


$6.00 














SHERMAN: Fighting Letters from Lloyd Lewis 


Prophet At the time of his death, Lloyd Lewis had completed 
his notes for the volumes of his biography of U. S. Grant 
By LLO YD LEWIS to follow Captain Sam Grant. 
; Prue . men Letters from Lloyd Lewis is his correspondence with 
An illuminating biography of William Tecumseh his publishers, much of it notes on the later volumes— 
Sherman and the chief events of his lifetime—the Cali- which must now be delayed until an author can be found 
fornia gold rush, the Civil War, its aftermath, and the to complete them. Until then, at least, here is the best 
conquest of the Far West. Mr. Lewis has discovered the companion volume to Captain Sam Grant. 
real Sherman—fighting peacemaker, one of the — ' 
generals of all time, a warmhearted, active and noble Separately $2.00 


fi ’ 
gure $5.00 With Captain Sam Grant $1.50 
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1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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